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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
















can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 





See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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put 
yourself 
in their 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 

Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 


BETTER SCHOOLS 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name. 
Address. 


City. Zone 


In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission tor 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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CITY’s 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS 








1OTH AND GRAND e@ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


e INV 


SYSNYVO 


SALID 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour rmiillbs of America, Iuc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Members of 


Serving the All Leading 


changes. 








HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 





aia tiait * simet 1879 = 
| AILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City @ 4,000,000 Bu. 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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This new Spatial dint 
leads the style parade- 





i aa will lead 


your sales parade! 











Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department stores... 
you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 





It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 


All women recognize this fabric bargain... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You’ll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 


Bemis 3) 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Agronomists Hear About Atomic 
Energy Radiation, Weed Control 


DAVIS, CAL.— Papers on weed 
control and the use of atomic radi- 
ation in agriculture were included in 
the 300 papers on crops and soils 
research presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy at the University of Cali- 
fornia here recently. Attendance at 
the meeting exceeded 2,000, repre- 
senting nearly all of the U.S. and 43 
foreign countries. 


In discussing the use of atomic 
energy irradiation as a useful tool 
in the development of agricultural 
crops that will be resistant to plant 
diseases, Dr. W. M. Myers, head of 
the department of agronomy at the 
University of Minnesota described 
the technique involved in the dis- 
covery of oat varieties and wheat 
varieties resistant to stem rust. 
Plants from the Ajax and Clintafe 
oat varieties were discovered to be 
resistant to both Races 7 and 8 
stem rust disease. 


Dr. Myers reported that both ther- 
mal neutron and X-ray irradiation 
were used, each giving about the 
same results. The plants tested were 
inoculated with Race 7 and 8 dis- 
eases. Percentages of resistant lines 
found were low. Six plants out of 
988 of the Ajax progeny tested 
were found to be resistant. While 
not stating definitely that the re- 
sistance was due to irradiation dos- 
ages, Dr. Myers did say that no fac- 
tors other than irradiation were ob- 
served responsible for the resistant 
mutants. 

E. R. Ausemus, K. J. Hsu and D. 
W. Sunderman of the University of 
Minnesota agronomy staff reported 
on this type of work being done on 
Lee wheat, a spring variety of bread 
wheat, but where only one race of 
stem rust disease was tested. The 
techniques and testing program were 
similar to that reported by Dr. Myers 
with results showing a slightly small- 
er percentage of resistant plants. 


Dr. Myers stated that the over- 
all practical effect of the success- 
ful use of irradiation would be 
to speed the uncovering of new 
varieties by three to four years, 
and provide the plant breeder with 
another tool with which to work. 
The use of irradiation, he cau- 
tioned often produces other un- 
favorable characteristics such as 
shorter plant height, partial ster- 
ility, slower plant growth, etc. He 
added, however, that these factors 
can be compensated for when more 
information is available on a pat- 
tern of behavior. 


That California bean growers are 
now able to kill weeds in their fields 
with 2,4-D by shielding the crop 
plants was reported by Eugene E. 
Stevenson, Stanislaus County farm 
adviser. He said that growers have 
been able to produce from 30 to 40 
sacks of large limas per acre from 
land once so heavily infested with 
morning glory that beans could not 
be harvested 

Although beans are sensitive to 
the action of 2,4-D, they can be 
shielded from the spray and not 
damaged, he said. Construction of 
such a shielding sprayer is not dif- 
ficult, he said, and it can be made 
of canvas or tin. Tunnels are made 
to fit over the crop plants in the 
row, while the 2,4-D or other weed 
killer is sprayed between the rows 


in covered troughs. The rig is mount- 
ed on the front of a tractor. 


About 1, lb. of the amine form 
of 2,4-D is applied per acre when 
the beans are high enough to go 
through the tunnels and the morn- 
ing glory is well sprouted. 


A demonstration on modern irri- 
gation was presented at the Irriga- 
tion Experimental Field of the Uni- 
versity. Presented were specimens of 
equipment and materials and tech- 
niques of operating, including the ap- 
plication of fertilizer materials with 
irrigation water. 


Steps were made at various 
points on the irrigation tour, where 


university 


work being done. Points empha- 
sized included surface irrigation 
and land preparation; water con- 
veyance, measurement and drain- 
age; sprinkler irrigation, and the 
demonstration itself. 
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—— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 





o OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 


© CERESOTA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















experts described the 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 10s. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











N } f 4 : 


MILLING 


WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We _ 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large temnrigel stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 





¢ 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK _ CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL. 


BUFFALO 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD : CANADA'S 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
me MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR THE WEST 
NELSON 





ROLLED OATS 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 






























Robin Oty Flour WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER 
. Big | qi WHEAy 
Mills Limited «* Ss Willi, PF 
+ noose sia SF Rs G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
ae eel UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ , TORONTO CANADA 














* " rs 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE L827 


Lake of the Wloods Milling Co., caaiaad 








Cable Address Kez LN ALL 
“HASTINGS” ‘ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Lee = — 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 























Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
e 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 








Centennial nourinc mus co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MiILt io) i mel 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 

















USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


PaTeHIW 





“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernen Ave. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 











Doty Speeds Up Service . . . 


LABORATORY 
UPS CAPACITY 


QUICK REPORTS FROM TWO LOCATIONS 
KANSAS CITY — OMAHA 


We have added laboratory facilities in 
the Omaha Grain Exchange to speed our 
milling and baking service. Fully equipped 
and expertly staffed. In charge of E. J. 
Rosse, well known cereal chemist, asso- 
ciated for many years with mill labora- 
tories and baking companies. And at Kan- 
sas City we have expanded our space and 
equipment, too. We are set to give you 
the fastest reports you ever had. 


ON THE NEW CROP 


WE CAN HELP YOU—3 WAYS 


Let Doty check your results on wheat selection for 

1 m bakery flours. We have all the modern equipment 
and years of experience in working with millers 
and bakers. 


Doty is milling and baking new crop wheats from 

, m a wide area. We have crop survey information of 
great value to your production and laboratory de- 
partments. 


If the harvest rush is swamp- 
3 = ing your laboratory, let us 

run those extra experi- 

mental milling, feed 

and sanitation samples. 

Volume makes our 

service very economi- 

cal. 


Let Us Carry Your Overload 
Call Us 


Secfnical 8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Exchange Bidg., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Every one of these top flight 
spring wheat flours will dependably 
provide uniformity, tolerance, 
exceptional strength . . . because 
every one bears the insignia 

that identifies an organization 

of bakery flour specialists. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY = 
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Strike Settled 
At General Mills’ 
Chicago Elevator 


CHICAGO—tThe strike by 19 AFL 
Grain Millers that had tied up the 
flour mill and cereal plant of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., here since Aug. 30 
ended late Sept. 12 and the 900 
workers affected by the tie-up were 
back in the plants Sept. 13 with op- 
erations near normal by mid-morning. 

Members of Local 27 walked off 
their jobs at the elevator at 105th 
and Calumet River on Aug. 29 when 
their demands for a wage increase 
were rejected by GMI management. 
The lack of supplies shut down the 
mill and the cereal plant a day later. 

The union was demanding a 15¢ 
hourly increase. The settlement: is 
reported to have been reached on a 
company offer of 8¢ an hour and 
classification adjustments amounting 
to 5%é¢ an hour. 

Although early negotiations had 
been held under the chairmanship of 
W. G. Murray, federal labor concili- 
ator, the settlement came during pri- 
vate talks between the union and 
the company 

General Mills was the only firm 
involved in the strike of the Chicago 
union. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Uruguay Wheat Supply 
Highest on Record 


WASHINGTON Reflecting a 
steady upward trend in production, 
the total quantity of wheat avail- 
able for export from Uruguay during 
1955 is now being estimated at 619,- 
000 metric tons, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

This compares with the country’s 
actual exports of 304,000 tons in 1954 
and 69,000 tons in 1953. Uruguay’s 
prewar (1934-38) wheat and flour ex- 
ports averaged only 80,800 metric 
tons a year. 

Brazil is Uruguay’s largest custo- 
mer for wheat and flour. 
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Attention Focused on Cwt. Trading 
Proposal at Grain 
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MASS PICKETING—Tempers nearly flared during the strike of Buffalo 
elevator workers when mass picketing was employed by members of Local 
1286. The mass action prevented about 150 office workers from entering the 
mills. Reports Sept. 7 of the large picket group sent several police cars to 
the Ohio-Ganson-Childs St. area on the waterfront. With officers clearing 
the way, as seen in the picture, several automobiles made their way through 
the mass of pickets on one occasion. The mass picketing lasted only one day. 


(Buffalo Evening News Photo.) 


Union Rejects Management 


Offer in Buffalo Strike 


BUFFALO Members of Local 
1286, Grain Elevator Employees 
(AFL) Sept. 12 unanimously rejected 
a wage proposal to settle their strike 
against 12 commercial grain eleva- 
tors which began Aug. 15. 

Meeting in the Bison City Rod & 
Gun Club, about 450 members of the 
500-member local took only 20 min- 
utes to reject by voice vote the pro- 
posal which would have provided pay 
boosts of 10¢ an hour now, 6¢ next 
year and an additional 6¢ in 1957 
under a three-year contract. Owen 
J. Kavanagh, local president, said 
members instructed negotiators to 
stand firm for an immediate 15¢-an- 
nour increase. He said his members 
oppose a three-year contract with 
the present wage offer. 

Negotiations were resumed the 


morning of Sept. 13 with Clarence M. 
LaMotte, federal labor conciliator, at- 
tempting again to bring the two sides 
together on a settlement. 

The new offer by management had 
been rejected Sept. 8 by members of 
the union’s executive committee and 
shop stewards. Mr. Kavanagh, bar- 
gaining committee chairman, had said 
that the union considered the offer 
“insufficient” and declined to send 
it to a full membership meeting. How- 
ever, plans were changed, with the 
resultant vote of the membership the 
morning of Sept. 12. 

Management made the 3-year of- 
fer in negotiations Sept. 7, it was 
understood, in the interest of achiev- 
ing stability in the industry. Sources 
close to the industry said that a 


(Continued on page 16) 





Dutch Millers Cut Prices to Impede 
Sales Efforts of Importing Trade 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
MINNEAPOLIS — American im- 
ported flour is in danger of being 
priced out of the Dutch market. 
Lower asking prices for all grades of 
flour quoted by the home millers ef- 
fective Sept. 3 forced the importers 
to fall into line. 


This accounts for the lower than 
usual bids put in by the Dutch im- 
porters to their American mill con- 
nections in recent weeks. The price 
fall was not unexpected because the 


government withdrew from the wheat 
buying business during the summer 
and controls were completely relaxed 
Aug. 28. Millers were then able to 
use wheat which they themselves had 
bought at prices some way below 
those paid under government direc- 
tion. 

To a certain extent, observers say, 
the decision to quote lower prices 
stems from a desire on the part of 
the millers to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of private enterprise. But all 
questions of propaganda apart, the 
lower prices are a direct result of 


the ability to buy wheat more cheaply 
and they are taking every advantage 
of their position. Prominent in their 
grists is top quality American and 
Canadian wheat. Some French wheat, 
it is understood, has been purchased 
for incorporation in the grist because 
of the prevailing low price but the 
use of this is being kept to a mini- 
mum because the millers are anxious 
to provide the market with high 
quality products, equal, if not better, 
than the American imports. 

The importers have succeeded in 


(Continued on page 16) 


Men’s Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The pro- 
posed trading of grain in hundred 
weights rather than bushels came in 
for a major share of attention this 
week at the 59th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

Total registration at the convention 
approached 600 as the association be- 
gan its last day of sessions here Sept. 
13. 

A “hundredweight forum” was 
scheduled for presentation at the con- 
vention during the afternoon of Sept. 
13. Reports from the grain trade, feed 
industry and farm groups were to be 
given at that time. 

On Sept. 11, prior to the conven- 
tion, the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.’s committee of purchasing 
agents met to shape up its progress 
report on trading in hundredweights 
vs. bushels. In connection with the 
AFMA program, Erle M. Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, again declared the support of 
the AFMA for standardization in the 
cwt. He said an appeal would be 
made to GFDNA to take a vote on 
the issue at this meeting. 

In one of the convention talks, Mr. 
Ellis made a strong bid for support 
of the movement to change the meth- 
od of trading from bushels to hun- 
dredweights. He criticized the cur- 
rent bushel method as “outmoded and 
wasteful.” 

Speaking as chairman of the com- 
mittee of purchasing agents of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 

(Continued on page 24) 
¥ ¥ 


E. B. Evans Heads 
Grain, Feed Group 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — E. B. 
Evans, Evans Grain Co., Decatur, IIL, 
was elected president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. at a 
business session the final day of the 
group’s annual convention. He suc- 
ceeds R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co., New York. 

Joseph B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg- 
Mitchell Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
named first vice president; Madison 
Clement, Clement Grain Co., Waco, 
Texas, second vice president, and 
R. G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, third vice president. 

Ray B. Bowden and Alvin E. Oliver, 
Washington, were reelected executive 
vice president and assistant execu- 
tive vice president, respectively. Also 
reelected were J. C. Bowden, St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer, and E. G. 
Cherbonnier, St. Louis, feed advisor. 

Two new directors were named at 
the meeting. They are Douglas Urqu- 
hart, Union Elevator & Warehouse 
Co., Lind, Wash., replacing Ralph W. 
Former, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Mem- 
phis, and R. C. Booth, Piper Grain & 
Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, re- 
placing James Olson, Davenport Ele- 
vator Co., West Bend, Iowa. 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Activities at the convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
were reported for The Northwestern 
Miller by Harvey E. Yantis, Minne- 
apolis, and George W. Potts and Wal- 
ter O. Smith, New York. 
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Futures Trading Rule Changes Called | rree wueat ror invia 
For at Chicago Marketing Symposium 


CHICAGO — Important reductions 
can be made in the cost of distribut- 
ing and processing grains by revising 
laws and regulations governing grain 
futures trading, John H. MacMillan, 
Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., told a 
group of college educators in Chicago 
Sept. 8. 

Speaking at the 8th annual Com- 
modity Marketing Symposium spon- 
sored by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Mr. MacMillan recommended these 
changes in the present grain futures 
trading system: 

1. Stop trading sooner during con- 
tract delivery months to permit more 
time to obtain stocks for fulfillment 
of “short” sales. 

2. Establish a system whereby any 
federally-licensed elevator in the na- 
tion would be “regular” for deliveries 
on futures contracts, with proper 
freight adjustments incorporated in 
the contract. 

3. Abolish all limitations on trad- 
ers’ market positions. (Federal laws 
now approve holding limits ranging 
from 600,000 to 2 million bushels on 
grain futures contracts.) 

4. Repeal laws prohibiting a form 
of futures trading known as privileges 
or “puts” and “calls.” 

These changes would greatly broad- 
en commodity market trading and be 
a stabilizing factor in price move- 
ments, the Cargill president declared. 

Mr. MacMillan called for coopera- 
tion between the grain exchanges and 
Congress, “helped by somewhat more 
intelligent advice and effort from the 


Chicago Traders 
Weigh Proposals 
In MacMillan Talk 


CHICAGO — Considerable soul- 
searching is taking place among mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and other commodity exchanges over 
the country following the provoca- 
tive speech of John H. MacMillan, 
Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, made before the eighth annual 
symposium in Chicago Sept. 8. The 
symposium was sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for the country’s 
leading educators from the market- 
ing, agricultural economics and ex- 
tension fields. 

Drawing particular attention were 
Mr. MacMillan’s four “reforms” 
which he asked the board to support. 
During a brief survey, opinions were 
divided among members of the ex- 
change. No member appeared willing 
to support all of Mr. MacMillan’s 
suggestions, although most of them, 
depending on their type of operation, 
felt that some of the points had merit. 

Few trade spokesmen would go 
along with the proposal to stop trad- 
ing sooner. Most prefer the present 
length of trading time, or even want 
to lengthen the time, since the Sat- 
urday closing shortens the number of 
days a contract can be traded in any- 
way, when compared to the past. 
Traders believe a participant in an 
option can get out now any time he 
wants to. 

Most members felt that Mr. Mac- 
Millan's idea of permitting delivery 
in any federally licensed elevator was 
too sweeping and impossible of prac- 
tical application. Too many problems 

(Continued on page 27) 


Commodity Exchange Administration 
than we have had in the past” to 
initiate and sustain a program of 
reform. 

Futures Market 


In his speech, Mr. MacMillan point- 
ed out the divergencies of opinion of 
what a futures contract is. He said, 
“I maintain that it is an agreement 
to sell and deliver grain, on the one 
side, and to buy and take delivery 
of grain on the other.” 


He cited what he called the “Hoff- 
man heresies” and said that ‘“‘based 
on our past experience, we believe 
that the Chicago Board of Trade offi- 
cials and the CEA both prefer to see 
a ‘delivery-month’ ‘go out’ with no 
deliveries at all—or with only small- 
scale deliveries which can remain ‘un- 
heralded and unsung’”’ in accordance 
with the Hoffman theories. 


“The most important thing to re- 
member about the so-called Hoffman 
philosophy, is that it leads inescap- 
ably to a set of pit values which are 
very different from true values,” he 
stated. 


Calling for the abolishment of lim- 
itations on speculative lines, he said 
that the limitations have resulted in 
the market being “deprived of the 
type of intelligent large-scale specu- 
lative ‘leadership’ which cushions the 
effects of any price-changes which 
upcoming events may from time to 
time demand.” 

In listing the fundamental require- 
ments which the futures-trading ma- 
chinery must meet, the Cargill presi- 
dent said, “certainty of performance 
is of extreme importance. Without it, 
you cannot find legitimate buyers of 
grain futures who are willing and 
able to make sure that the futures 
quotations reflect true values, and not 
values which are artificially low, and 
which are induced either by manipu- 
lation or by simple lack of specula- 
tion.” 

Participating in the meetings be- 
ing held at the Union League Club 
were college teachers and administra- 
tors representing 45 colleges and uni- 
versities in 27 states and Canada, 


Mr, Andreas Speaks 

Earlier in the day, Dwayne An- 
dreas, chairman of the board of 
Honeymead Products, Inc., reviewed 
uses made of futures markets by 
grain processors. 

“Establishment of futures markets 
for soybeans and soybean end prod- 
ucts has converted crushing plant 
operations from basically a specula- 
tive business to a manufacturing op- 
eration,” Mr. Andreas said. “The 
crusher who now has this price in- 
surance available to him concerns 
himself primarily with the margin of 
profit he can get by actually crush- 
ing the soybeans. Prior to the time 
soybean futures were established, it 
was necessary for him to be a specu- 
lator at almost all times.” 

At an evening session of the group 
Sept. 7, Paul E. Berry, Chicago Board 
of Trade director, explained different 
techniques used by traders speculat- 
ing in commodity futures. 


Oil in Agriculture 


What has happened since oil came 
to agriculture in the last century was 
characterized as “one of the most 
revolutionary developments in the ex- 
perience of mankind” by Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson, chairman of Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) during the symposium. 


In contrast to today’s farming 
methods, Dr. Wilson pictured farm- 
ing as his own farmer-grandfather 
knew it in Ohio less than a cen- 
tury ago: 

“His way of life was not much dif- 
ferent from that in Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s time, or Shakespeare’s time, or 
the time when the Roman poet Vir- 
gil wrote about farming on Italian 
hills. In fact, it differed only a little 
from farm life in the time of Moses 
in ancient Egypt.” 

The revolution in agriculture— 
powered by petroleum and amazing 
as it has been—still has quite a way 
to go, he said. “The old frontier has 
disappeared. There is little more 
good virgin land to plow. But for sci- 
ence there is always an open fron- 
tier,” he declared. 

Dr. Wilson also said that the pos- 
sibilities of new crops, new crop- 
ping methods, and new and better 
methods of doing everything in both 
the farm and oil industries are “lim- 
ited mainly by the amounts of money 
and length of time we spend on re- 
search.” 

“Vast, efficient facilities bring the 
farmer his oil products at low cost. 
And the industry’s great research 
programs, costing over $150 million 
annually are making those products 
steadily better.” 

He explained that gasoline and lu- 
bricant research are both influenced 
by farm needs, and that “our biggest 
item of agricultural research” is on 
insecticides, fungicides, weed killers 
and other pesticides. 

Use of fertilizers made from by- 


NEW. DELHI—Indian sources state 
that the way is being prepared for 
the U.S. to make a gift of wheat to 
India valued at $1 million. The gift 
is intended to alleviate the distress 
caused by the recent floods. Red 
Cross officials estimate that 25 mil- 
lion people have been left homeless 
in eastern India as well as in Paki- 
stan where heavy monsoon rains 
coincided with the annual rise from 
melting Himalayan snows. 





product hydrogen will undoubtedly 
expand, he predicted. “They can 
make one acre yield like two, and 
sO may cause as great an increase 
in productivity of the land as has 
been achieved by hybridization of 
corn and other methods of modern 
agricultural science.” 

For farming itself, Dr. Wilson pre- 
dicted, a promising future lies ahead. 
“With the population advancing 1 to 
2% a year, the trend of demand for 
crops is upward for as far ahead as 
Wwe can see.” 

The oil company executive said 
that “any prediction of a bright fu- 
ture for any segment of our econ- 
omy must always be based on the 
assumption that as a people we shall 
continue to enjoy at least as much 
individual freedom as we now have.” 

“Farmers and oilmen are not only 
partners in feeding and clothing the 
people; they are closely akin in their 
political philosophy,” he declared. 

“I believe they will stand together 
on this platform: that, if big govern- 
ment will let them run their own af- 
fairs to the maximum extent com- 
patible with our national concepts of 
freedom, they will continue to per- 


(Continued on page 26) 





Russell-Miller Makes 


Management Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two changes in 
top management of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. mill operations, involv- 
ing personnel transfers between three 
cities, have been announced by W. M. 
Steinke, executive vice president. 

Ellsworth J. Glattly, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the company’s 
mill in Dallas, Texas, has been named 
manager of the firm’s Buffalo, N.Y., 
mill to replace the late R. J. Harring- 
ton, who had been manager and a 
director of the company. 


Sheldon E. Gordinier, formerly pur- 





* 
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E. J. Glattly 


chasing agent of Russell-Miller’s 
northwest feed division, operating out 
of the firm’s home office in Minne- 
apolis, will move to Dallas as new 
assistant manager there. 

Mr. Glattly has been with R-M since 
1943, first as a traveling auditor out 
of Minneapolis and then as chief ac- 
countant and cashier at Dallas before 
becoming assistant manager there in 
1954. He previously had spent nine 
months during 1954 at Buffalo as as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Gordinier has been with Rus- 
sell-Miller since 1939, starting as 


salesman in Des Moines, Iowa. He 
joined the feed division in 1945 after 
World War II military service. 
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Quaker Oats Larger Wheat Crop, Less Feed Grain 
Tonnage Estimated in Crop Report 


Sales, Net Up 


CHICAGO—Sales and net income 
of tne Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
for the year ended June 30, were the 
largest in history, according to the 
firm’s annual report. 

Net income was $10,085,565, which 
after preferred dividends amounted 
to $2.75 per share on the average 
number of shares of common stock 
outstanding as compared with $8,- 
902,470 or $2.38 per share for the pre- 
vious year. Sales increased from 
$266,133,116 last year to $276,369,289 
this year. 

Common and preferred dividends 
declared during the year amounted 
to $5,694,252. Income taxes on this 
year’s earnings were $10,028,305. 
Plant investment for the year in- 
creased by $3,189,549 after depreci- 
ation. 

The report said that “During the 
year, competition has been extremely 
active in the package cereal field. To- 
tal cereal sales volume, including 
flour, in the U.S., was within one-half 
of 1% of the previous year. 

“Export cereal and flour sales from 
all producing companies were up dur- 
ing the year.” The firm added one 
new cereal during the year. 

In the dog food line two new prod- 
ucts were introduced. The report in- 
dicated that “domestic feed units 
showed little change during the year. 
The feed outlook for the coming year 
may be affected by the lower prices 
farmers are receiving for their prod- 
ucts; however, we expect to obtain in- 
creased volume.” 


New Storage Added 

Continuing, the report stated: ‘‘At 
our St. Joseph, Mo., plant we are 
adding new grain storage tanks with 
a capacity of 1,750,000 bu. This plant 
has been handicapped for some time 
because of insufficient storage to ac- 
cumulate grain that we use and need, 
when it is moved from farms. By 
using a different design, we were able 
to arrive at a very low per bushel 
cost for this additional storage. 

“In Chattanooga, we are adding a 
small feed mixing unit which is need- 
ed to properly service our growing 
business in that area. 

“On June 20, 1955, we acquired the 
assets and business of Flako Products 
Corp. of New Brunswick, N.J.—pro- 
ducers of baking mixes, by an ex- 
change of 75,000 Quaker Oats com- 
mon shares. 

“Research is very important to our 
business. In the past fiscal year, we 
spent in excess of $1,500,000 on all 
types. Construction of our new re- 
search laboratory at Barrington, I1L., 
was begun last winter, and we expect 
it will be completed by next spring. 
Our present laboratory in Chicago is 
quite inefficient, poorly located, and 
badly overcrowded. 

“Our operating plants in Great 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, where we have been estab- 
lished for many years, show substan- 
tial gains in volume and profit. 

“As previously reported, we now 
have small operating units in Brazil, 
Colombia, and Argentina. We were 
forced to establish these production 
units or abandon profitable business, 
especially package oats business we 
had spent years in building. These 
units have been operating only a 
short time, but the evidence is they 
will show satisfactory growth and 
earnings. Much of the capital required 
has been borrowed in the respective 
countries.” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The farm surplus 
problem got a mild assist last week 
when the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture crop report for Sept. 1 dis- 
closed an approximate 10% decline 
in the corn crop estimate and an 
even sharper drop in the soybean esti- 
mate. 

According to the USDA estimates, 
feed grain tonnage from the current 
crop declined 8% since Aug. 1, reflect- 
ing decreases in corn, sorghums and 
barley which were not offset by a 
slight increase in oats. 

Food grain tonnage, however, was 
up slightly, paced by increases in 
spring wheat and rice. 

All wheat production is now fore- 
cast at approximately 917 million 
bushels, probably more than can be 
consumed in both the domestic mar- 
ket and through export channels. 
This means the hopeful view of a 
reduction in the domestic surplus will 
have to be revised. 

A spring wheat crop of 227 million 
bushels is now foreseen by USDA— 
an improvement of 6 million bushels 
since Aug. 1—a condition attributed 
to an indicated per acre yield of 
16.9 bu. 

The durum crop appears to have 
come through the rust damage period 
in excellent shape with an indicated 
production of 14.3 million bushels, 
more than double last year but still 
less than half the average production 
for this crop. The estimate for durum 
wheat does not include the output 
from Montana where acreage is esti- 
mated at approximately 250,000. On 
the basis of yields for other spring 
wheat in this area, USDA is now 
forecasting an additional 5% million 
bushels of durum from this state. 

The oats crop is a standout both 
as to size and reported quality, con- 
firming the earlier judgment of Dallas 
Western, Quaker Oats Co.’s agrono- 


mist and crop reporter who not only 
had correctly sized up this crop but 
actually pin-pointed the USDA esti- 
mate for corn and soybeans. 


Mild Relief 

Although the sizeable decline in the 
corn crop estimate gave USDA some 
mild relief from the imminent danger 
of a piling up of feed grain surpluses, 
the greatest measure of relief came 
as the crop estimate for soybeans 
showed a decline of 33 million bushels 
since Aug. 1 with further declines 
now being estimated as later returns 
come in for future USDA reports. 

The Aug. 1 soybean crop estimate 
of 420 million bushels posed a stag- 
gering problem for USDA and has 
created strong pressures from the 
soybean processors for USDA to an- 
nounce a soybean-buying program as 
a stabilizing factor in the oilseed mar- 
kets. The Sept. 1 soybean estimate 
markedly changes the oilseed meal 
outlook as far as the government 
complications are concerned. With 
disappearance now seen in these 
quantities: Domestic crush, 250 mil- 
lion; feed, seed and wastage, 30 mil- 
lion, and exports running as high as 
75 million, an effectively operating 
loan program would cause a revision 
of price ideas for this crop. When 
the crop had been previously esti- 
mated at 420 million it was forecast 
that as much as 50 million bushels of 
beans would have to move into loan 
to hold bean prices to the producers 
at the prevailing county loan rate 
levels. 

With an estimated reduction of 33 
million bushels in the crop now re- 
ported it may be conjectured that a 
movement into loan of 50 million 
bushels could provide a strong un- 
dertone to forward markets for beans 
and meal, particularly if the export 
movement attains the record level of 
75 million bushels. That estimate for 
export, however, was predicated on 
price levels that might have been 





U.S. Millers Lead Canadians 
In Fight for Flour Markets 
But Canada Leads in Wheat 


WASHINGTON — For the first 
month of the present International 
Wheat Agreement crop year US. 
flour sales are smartly out in front 
of those recorded by the wheat coun- 
cil for Canadian mills. This report 
running through Sept. 2 reveals that 
U.S. flour sales now amount to 74,100 
metric tons as compared with Ca- 
nadian sales of 39,400. (See table on 
page 22. 

Of the major flour buying nations 
under the IWA Canada only out- 
strips the U.S. at this time in sales 
to Venezuela and Belgium. 

However, in wheat sales the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has the jump 
on the U.S. and an analysis of sources 
of wheat export business under the 
pact continues to disclose increasing 
selectivity on the part of foreign buy- 
ers for better quality Canadian hard 
wheat now that they have been freed 
of the shackles of U.S. economic aid 
with its imposed preference to buy 
U.S. wheat from funds granted in 
aid programs. 


A good example of this condition 
is found in the recorded sales of 
wheat by Canada to Norway to the 
amount of 70,000 metric tons where- 
as U.S. sales to that nation were 
zero. 

Austria, previously an almost ex- 
clusive client of the U.S. in wheat 
procurement, now has broken away 
and made its first wheat purchases 
for the current IWA crop year from 
Canada to the extent of 10,000 metric 
tons. German wheat procurement is 
being divided between the US. and 
Canada with a current preference 
for U.S. wheats at a ratio of three 
to two. ‘ 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that during the period 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 6 inclusive, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 735,000 bu. wheat, including wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent, 
on IWA terms. Sales for the week 
included 162,661 cwt. flour. Countries 
principally involved in the business 
were Venezuela and Portugal. 


CROP PRODUCTION, SEPT. 1, 1955 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
cultural “Marketing Service makes the fol- 
lowing report for the U.S. from data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field sta- 
tisticians and cooperating state agencies 
(000's omitted): 


Agri- 


Indicated—— 
Aug. 1, 
1954 1955 
2,964,639 3,477,711 3 
969,781 910,958 
790,737 
179,044 
5,557 
173,487 
,499,579 1 
370,126 
23,688 
41,534 
58,853 
204,087 
13,696 
104,380 


Crop— 
Corn, all, bu. .. 
Wheat, all, bu. . 
Winter, bu. 
All spring, bu. 
Durum, bu. 
Oth. sprg., bu. 
Oats, bu. . 
Barley, bu 
Rye, bu. 
Flaxseed, 
Rice, 100-1lb. bag 
Sorgh. grain, bu. 
Cotton, bale 
Hay, all, ton 
Soybeans for 
beans, bu. 342,795 420,043 387,527 
Peanuts,t Ib. .. 1,023,070 1,551,095 1,689,325 
Sugar beets, ton 14,091 12,124 2,219 
*Estimates for winter wheat and rye are 
not based on current indications, but are 
earried forward from the August report. 
tPicked and threshed. 


,636,030 
386,551 
28,448 
43,003 
48,745 
226,776 
12,873 


109,101 108,464 


reached if the 420 million bushel 
crop had been harvested. With a 
sharp reduction in the crop estimate 
likely to make for higher bean prices, 
it may be necessary to revise export 
ideas downward. 

While the reduced bean crop was 
good news to government executives 
wrestling with stabilization and sur- 
plus problems, it is by no means a 
short cut out of the woods. Over-alli 
meal production still is seen in excess 
of demand if all protein supply 
sources were to be crushed. It was 
predicted by economists that the U.S. 
could consume its soybean meal po- 
tential this year through reduced 
prices for meal. Now if the shorter 
crop is to effect an advance in bean 
prices it is seen that. meal consump- 
tion may be adversely influenced to 
a greater degree by the heavy on- 
farm supplies of feed grains than had 
been expected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Millers and Chemists 
To Meet Sept. 16-17 


ARDMORE, OKLA. — Program 
plans are set for a joint meeting of 
District No. 7 of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting will 
be held Sept. 16-17 at Lake Murray, 
Okla. 

The Lone Star Section will hold a 
business meeting Friday evening, 
Sept. 16, and then the regular speak- 
ns program will take place on Satur- 
day. 

A. A. Rolfe, Quaker Oats Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, will discuss the X-ray 
techniques of detecting infestation in 
grains. The operation of a pneumatic 
mill will be described by S. E. Detlaff 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee. Alexander C. Zeck, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, will 
tell “What Is New in Safety.” 

National officers of the AOM will 
be present for the meeting, and they 
will brief the group on plans for the 
national conference to be held in 
Dallas next spring. 

Another feature of the meeting will 
be a panel discussion on the new 
wheat crop as viewed by the baker, 
chemist and miller. Moderators will 
be Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell- 
Taggert Baking Co., Dallas, and Ben 
Blackburn, Fant Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas. 

A banquet and bingo are planned 
for the evening. 
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CHICAGO—The grain grades com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration met here on Sept. 8 for the 
purpose of considering the various 
changes which may be proposed in 
the official standards for wheat. This 
meeting was occasioned by the call 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for a conference in Wash- 
ington, beginning Sept. 28, of trade, 
farm and government groups which 
may be interested in revising the 
wheat grades. Prior to last week’s 
meeting, the federation committee 
had engaged in extensive canvassing 
of millers’ views relative to the wheat 
grades situation. 


The committee spent the entire day 
reviewing the present grades and in 
arriving at a set of recommendations 
which in some cases favor certain 
changes and in other cases favor no 
change. These are being submitted to 
the executive committee at its meet- 
ing on Sept. 19, and if adopted will 
establish the policy of the industry 
on proposals for wheat grade changes. 
The federation will be represented in 
the Washington conference on Sept. 
28 by W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, chairman of the 
grain grades committee; Walter H. 
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MNF Committee Plans 
Stand on Grades For 
USDA Revision Talks 


Mills of Minneapolis, grain grades 
consultant on the federation staff, and 
Herman Fakler of Washington, vice 
president of the federation. 

Mr. Bowman presided over the 
grain grades committee meeting, and 
the other committee members in at- 
tendance were: H. C. Altmansberger, 
Igleheart Bros. Division, Evansville; 
J. E. Cossette, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; Robert J. Huss, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.; Walter E. Jernberg, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; J. P. Lackey, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich.; F. H. McKown, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Norman 
Ness, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. F. Ostrander, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Robert 
M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver; Cecil E. Taylor, Bay 
State Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
W. J. Walton, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. There were also present W. 
L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, representing the 
technical advisory committee of the 
federation; P. M. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent, Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Chicago; Herman Steen of Chicago, 
vice president of the federation; and 
Mr. Mills and Mr. Fakler. 


Cautious Approach by Grain Trade to 
Talks on Grain Standards Revision 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — As the hour 
draws near when the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will open its con- 
ference on possible revisions of the 
federal wheat grade standards, trade 
lines are shaping up for and against 
major adjustments in these standards. 
Probably the most controversial is- 
sue will be any effort to write into 
the standards any fixed sanitation 
factor to be administered by the Food 
& Drug Administration. 

USDA is not taking the initiative in 
promoting proposals to revise the 
wheat standards Its function seems 
largely to be that of a judicial by- 
stander willing to hear trade views. 
Subsequent to the conference it may 
hold formal hearings on the issue. 
This month's meeting, tnerefore, can 
be classed as preliminary and exp*ora- 
tory. 

As far as can be ascertained the 
grain trade’s views are cautious, 
based on the principle of quality im- 
provement in wheat as governed by 
such important market factors as 
premiums and discounts and not sole- 
ly influenced by the existence of fed- 
eral grade standards. 

On sanitation, it seems that the 
grain trade as a whole will be found 
supporting the proposal that USDA 
be given total jurisdiction over grain 
in its raw and natural state to pre- 
vent the possibility of what is called 
a dual standard wherein FDA would 
share in administration of federal 
grades to the extent that it could 
prescribe sanitation factors in grades. 

Some members of the grain trade 
are of the opinion that this issue of 
revision of federal grade standards 


for wheat has been the subject of 
considerable misinformation and has 
brought the U.S. grain export trade 
into an undeservedly unfavorable 
light. They discern sensational mis- 
information in statements made by 
spokesmen from farm organizations 
who have gone before farmer au- 
diences and reviewed all of the quali- 
fications within the federal wheat 
standards and then cited, as a hor- 
rible example, the quantity of for- 
eign material and substitution of 
wheats of other classes in export 
shipments. One of these spokesmen 
is said to have drawn the conclusion 
that it would be possible for each 
ton of an export shipment to include 
350 lb. foreign materials or wheats of 
other classes. Such statements are 
believed to have persuaded farmers 
that the loss of export markets can 
be attributed to a deterioration of 
high quality farm-run wheat when 
the wheat is sold in foreign markets. 


In this connection, it is pointed out 
that the U.S., unlike Canada, does not 
grow wheat primarily for export. The 
export business in wheat from the 
U.S. is that of a residual supplier, 
whereas Canada, with its wheat pro- 
duction heavily concentrated in hard 
spring wiieat, does not face the com- 
plicated task of fixing federal stand- 
ards along the lines needed in the 
U.S. The opinion is heard here that 
up to this time the grain export trade 
has been a convenient whipping boy 
for the loss of U.S. wheat export 
business. Farm organization officials 
and government officials are declared 
to have seized on the theory that if 
the federal grade standards are tight- 
ened only top quality U.S. wheats 

(Continued on page 26) 


Progress Reported 
By AOM Committee 


KANSAS CITY—The problem of 
wheat conditioning will undergo more 
thorough examination by the tech- 
nical research committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, ac- 
cording to action taken by the com- 
mittee at a meeting here Sept. 8-9. 
Further progress on the bulk han- 
dling and purification projects was 
reported to the committee and an 
investigation was started on instru- 
mentation in the flour milling in- 
dustry. 


With Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, as chairman, the 
committee met at the Hotel Aladdin 
and spent the first day reviewing the 
current work of the committee and 
the projects being carried on. The 
second day was used to determine 
future action and to plan for the 
meeting to be held Jan. 19-20, 1956, 
in Minneapolis. 


Committee members present in- 
cluded R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. S. 
Dybevick, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; L. E. Collier? National 
Milling Co., Toledo; Lyle Mertz, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo; R. C. Brad- 
ford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; Ralph Bouskill. Purity Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; W. F. Rowe, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and David C. Matt- 
son, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The committee agreed that two 
two-day meetings should be held an- 
nually, one in Minneapolis and the 
other in Kansas City. Also, it adopt- 
ed the policy of holding a session 
each year prior to the annual AOM 
technical conference at which manu- 
facturers’ representatives may advise 
the committee of new developments 
in machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

In a search for new angles on 
wheat conditioning the committee 
decided to study all available liter- 
ature including the translation of 
foreign material in order to gain 
more knowledge. The bulk handling 
sub-committee has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to 50 mills throughout the 
country and this report will be tabu- 
lated and summarized at the Min- 
neapolis meeting. The size, capacity, 
number of sieve drives, prices and 
other information regarding purifica- 
tion are being processed by the puri- 
fication sub-committee. 


Mr. Rozsa announced that any 
manufacturing firms wishing an au- 
dience with the committee in Min- 
neapolis next January should con- 
tact him. 


September 13, 1955 


U.N. Calls for Bids 
On 14,500 Tons 
Unbleached Flour 


NEW YORK—The U.N. Children’s 
Emergency Fund issued bid invita- 
tions Sept. 7 on behalf of UNRWA 
calling for 14,500 metric tons straight 
grade unbleached flour. Delivery is 
for December to February. 

Flour specifications and penalty 
terms applying to moisture and ash 
content are similar to the Aug. 16 
call for 7,700 metric tons. (See The 
Northwestern Miller, Aug. 23 on 
page 9.) 

Bids must be made on a special ten- 
der form against four alternate de- 
livery schedules. They will be accept- 
ed at UNICEF headquarters here un- 
til 10 a.m. (EDST), Sept. 21, or at 
UNRWA headquarters, Beirut, Leb- 
anon, until 6 p.m., the same day. 
Mailed bids must be registered and 
cabled bids must be followed imme- 
diately with a confirming tender form. 

The four alternate delivery sched- 
ules are: (A) To be delivered free on 
rail Amman or free on UNRWA 
trucks ex-mills, Amman, Ramallah 
and Nablus in breakdown tonnages 
to be specified by UNRWA; 5,100 
mettons during second half of De- 
cember and 4,700 mettons each dur- 
ing second half of January and Feb- 
ruary. (B) F.o.b. port for delivery in 
Beirut or Aquaba; 5,100 mettons dur- 
ing first half of December and 4,700 
mettons each during first half of 
January and February, or 7,000 met- 
tons during first half of December 
and 7,500 mettons during second half 
of January. (C) Cost and freight Bei- 
rut, Zone Franche in transit; 5,100 
mettons during first half December, 
4,700 mettons each during first half 
of January and February, or 7,000 
mettons during first half of Decem- 
ber and 7,500 mettons during first 
half of January. (D) Cost and freight 
Aquaba, in transit to Amman; 5,100 
mettons during first half of Decem- 
ber, 4,700 mettons each during first 
half of January and February, or 
7,000 mettons during first half of De- 
cember and 7,500 mettons during 
second half of January. 

If flour is of overseas origin, sepa- 
rate prices are required per metric 
ton net weight for (B), (C) and (D). 

Packing must be in 100 kilo, 140 
lb. or 50 kilo new jute sacks. Alterna- 
tive offers are requested in net 
weights indicated. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








100,000-BU. ELEVATOR PLANNED 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Co-op Association here plans 
to begin construction of a 100,000-bu. 
grain elevator and marketing plant 
by early spring. Costing about $124,- 
000, the elevator will be located on 
the four and a half acre tract owned 
by the enterprise. 





Liberty Ships’ Grain 


NEW YORK—An attempt to ease 
the grain storage situation by pro- 
viding more useable space in Liberty 
ships is being made by maritime of- 
ficials. 

The ‘tween decks have been re- 
moved from the Canadian - built 
freighter, Fort Louisbourg, thus en- 
abling the loading of 10,000 tons grain 
for storage instead of the previous full 
load of 6,000 tons. Liberty ships, built 
in large numbers during World War 
IT, were designed as ’tween deck ves- 
sels, that is, with a deck between the 
main deck and the ship’s bottom. 


Capacity Raised 


Such ships can be fully laden with 
bulk cargoes when used as ocean car- 
riers but can be only partly loaded 
when used for storage. 

To allow for regular inspections, 
holds can be filled no higher than 
four feet below the bottom of the 
*tween decks. This cuts the capacity 
of Liberty ships by 4,000 tons. 

If the experiment is a _ success 
‘tween decks will be removed from 
another five or six reserve vessels 
scheduled for use under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s surplus grain 
storage program. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Through Aug. 15, 
1955, farmers use of the loan pro- 
gram for 1955 crop wheat has 
slumped considerably under the pre- 
vious year. This week the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that 
only 47,287,277 bu. of this crop had 
been placed under the loan protection 
as compared with approximately 127 
million from the 1954 crop. Similar 
declines of loan commitments by 
farmers for barley, oats and grain 
sorghums for the two years are noted 
in the USDA report. Farmers have 
through Jan. 31, 1956, to take ad- 


FMA Stockholders 
To Meet; Directors 
Will Be Elected 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., were 
notified this week of the annual meet- 
ing of the firm to be held at the 
company headquarters in Kansas 
City Oct. 10 at 9:45 am. The main 
order of business will be to elect nine 
directors of the company, including 
Henry H. Cate, new chairman of the 
board, and other representatives of 
new major stockholders in the mill- 
ing company. 

Nomination of another new direc- 
tor was revealed in the proxy state- 
ment which accompanied the notice. 
He is Philip A. Norris, Ft. Worth, 
general manager of the Kimbell-Nor- 
ris Mills, operator of a group of cot- 
tonseed oil mills in the Southwest. 

Mr. Norris’ election will bring to 
nine the number of directors of Flour 
Mills of America. The board last Aug. 
11 voted to increase its membership 
from seven to nine. In addition to Mr. 
Cate and Mr. Norris, the directorate 
includes M. F. Mulroy, president of 
the company; John E. Hoffman, vice 
president of the City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City; George C. 
Kemble, a Fort Worth attorney; John 
Latshaw, partner, E. F. Hutton & Co., 
Kansas City; Joseph L. O’Brien, 
president, Joseph L. O’Brien Co., 
Philadelphia; C. A. Sammons, chair- 
man of the board, Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dallas, and K. K. Smith, 
assistant to the president, Kimbell 
Milling Co., Ft. Worth. 

Majority control of the company 
was acquired by a group of Texas in- 
vestors early last month and Mr. 
Cate’s return to a top post in the 
company came at the Aug. 11 direc- 
tors meeting. Included in the group 
of new stockholders are J. N. Fergu- 
son, Jr., president of the Houston 
Fire & Casualty Co., Ft. Worth; Kay 
Kimbell, president of the Kimbell 
Milling Co., Ft. Worth; William P. 
Bomar, president of Bewley Mills, Ft. 
Worth; A. L. Liebscher, president of 
the H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New 
Braunfels, Texas, Mr. Sammons and 
Mr. Norris. 

In the stockholders meeting notice 
W. R. Duerr, secretary of Flour Mills 
of America, explained that the meet- 
ing had to be moved from the second 
Wednesday in September to Oct. 10. 
The September date had been voted 
by the old board last January. The 
current notice indicates stockholders 
of record Sept. 9, 1955, will be eligi- 
ble to vote. 
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USDA Reports Less Wheat 
Going Under Loan This Year 


vantage of the loan program for 
wheat. 

USDA officials attribute the rela- 
tively small loan impounding for this 
year to aggressive mill buying and 
trade accumulations of the big bread 
grain crop although they estimate 
that prices paid to farmers have gen- 
erally been under the net loan values 
which might apply. This price obser- 
vation has been particularly true, ac- 
cording to USDA officials, for soft 
red wheats accumulated by the trade 
and mills. 

Although some USDA officials take 
comfort in this report which indi- 
cates to them that grain is now mov- 
ing freely in commercial markets 
under the lower level of price support, 
the lift they get may be short-lived 
when other observations of officials 
who study loan entries are placed in 
parallel position. 

For example, long range studies of 
price support operations for wheat 
disclose that the wheat loan program 
does not function unless at least 40% 
of the crop is put under loan pro- 
tection, meaning that the market 
price for the crop can stay within 
range of the loan level at country 
points. 

The amount of wheat under loan as 
of Aug. 15 does not represent that 
40% goal. But also it must be noted 
in this connection that since this loan 
report does not include the Pacific 
Northwest or the hard spring wheat 
belt parts of the 1955 crop, it is still 
too early to judge the potential effi- 
ciency of the loan program this year. 


Arithmetical Conclusions 


On the basis of early returns at 
this time of year as compared with 
the same time in 1954, only some in- 
teresting arithmetical conclusions can 
be drawn and nothing of real signifi- 
cance. 

Soft red wheat is singled out by 
this reporter because of its peculiar 
emphasis at the big Chicago futures 
market. For the five important soft 
red wheat states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Missouri, loan 
impoundings including purchase 
agreements this year through Aug. 
15 amounted to approximately 14.7 
million bushels from a crop now esti- 
mated at approximately 198 million 
bushels, as against a 1954 crop for 
the same states of about 203 million. 
At the same date a year earlier, these 
states had put only 9.1 million bush- 
els under the loan umbrella But this 
comparison is faulty in that the states 
of Missouri and Ohio were at that 
time only reporting as of July 15. 

A better guide of loan activities by 
farmers in the soft red wheat states 
may be found in statistical material 
from USDA for later months of the 
loan year which reveals the follow- 
ing for these months: October, 38.8 
million bushels; November, 55.4 mil- 
lion; and December 56.7 million. This 
analysis would indicate that the 
farmers in the soft red wheat states 
hold back wheat for loans until late 
in the year. 

If the same pattern of loan im- 
pounding is followed this year as last, 
less than 30% of the soft red wheat 
crop would enter loan protection. 

A somewhat different situation is 
found in five of the major hard win- 
ter wheat states, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. At 
the August 15 loan report date in 
1954 these states had placed about 
105 million bushels under loan pro- 


gram. This year on the same report- 
ing date only 24.4 million were under 
loan. Such a condition may appear to 
confirm USDA officials’ judgment 
that mill and trade buying of a bet- 
ter quality wheat in those states has 
occurred this year and disposed farm- 
ers to abstain from loan coverage. 

The comparison of the crop out- 
turn from those states for the past 
two years is as follows: 1954 (ap- 
proximate) 195 million bushels; 1955, 
265 million. From these figures it 
may be seen that less than 10% of 
the 1955 crop is now in the loan cov- 
erage whereas last year, with a small- 
er crop for these states, more than 
half the crop was under loan. 

For the 1954 wheat crop these five 
states had on Jan. 15, 1955, virtually 
the closing date of the loan program, 
placed approximately 170 million 
bushels under loan out of an estimat- 
ed production of 194 million bushels. 

In such a crazy-quilt pattern it is 
doubtful that any conclusions may be 
apparent other than that the hard 
winter wheat crop has been one of the 
big users of loan coverage. But at the 
same time, for the 1955 crop of larg- 
er size than last year by nearly 70 
million bushels, the loan impound- 
ings are relatively insignificant. 

Percentage-wise, the 1954 crop im- 
poundings represented about nine 
tenths of the crop produced—substan- 
tially larger than the level seen nec- 
essary by USDA experts to make a 
loan program for wheat effective. 

Bulking the two wheat classes to- 
gether shows a production estimated 

(Continued on page 28) 


Greece Calls for 
Bids Under PL 
480 Aid Terms 


WASHINGTON — The government 
of Greece is inviting bids for approxi- 
mately 25,000 metric tons corn, 50,000 
long tons wheat and 5,000 metric tons 
edible seed oils, according to an an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The deals are under 
Public Law 480. 

Bids for the purchase of corn must 
be submitted to the State Purchase 
Directorate, Caningos Square, Athens, 
no later than 11 a.m. Sept. 20, 1955. 
The deadline for wheat bids is the 
same time on Sept. 22 and for seed 
oils 2 p.m. Sept. 27. 

USDA also announces the exten- 
sion of the contracting and delivery 
periods specified in the authorization 
issued to Japan on June 30, 1955, to 
finance the purchase of $25,576,000 
worth of wheat, $3,675,000 worth of 
barley and $35 million worth of up- 
land cotton. This deal is also under 
the terms of PL 480. 

The final dates of the contracting 
periods under the wheat and barley 
Authorizations have been extended 
from Sept. 15, 1955, to Oct. 31, 1955, 
and, under the cotton Authorization, 
from Sept. 30 to Nov. 30. The final 
dates of the delivery periods have 
been extended from Sept. 30 to Nov. 
30, in the case of wheat and barley, 
and, in the case of cotton, from Oct. 
31 to Dec. 31. 





Pillsbury Stockholders Hear 
Reports of Research Progress 


MINNEAPOLIS — The officers of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Sept. 13 reported 
to stockholders that future success 
lies in the development of new prod- 
ucts through research, together with 
a continuing program of increased 
efficiency. 

“The companies that will prosper 
are those which continue to introduce 
new products,” J. O. Rankin, vice 
president and head of grocery prod- 
ucts sales, told the annual meeting. 
“In this regard the food business is 
no different from the fashion busi- 
ness. Leisure time is accented by the 
housewife, who wants to spend less 
time preparing foods. Today she 
spends an hour and a half cooking 
meals. In 1925 she spent 5% hours, 
and is a great market for convenient 
foods.” 

R. J. Keith, vice president and ad- 
ministrator of all foods division, told 
stockholders that Pillsbury had used 
research to advance in all areas in 
satisfying the public’s demand for 
new and more convenient foods. 

“Thus the company which built its 
name on the flour business expanded 
into the specialty mixed field for 
both the baking industry and the 
public; moved from there into the 
refrigerated dough business because 
of the consumer demand; and in- 
augurated an institutional sales force 
to provide both basic flours and mixes 
in this field. Thus we have become 
unique in our industry in presenting 
a complete line of new convenient 
products to all areas of the food in- 
dustry.” 

George S. Pillsbury, vice president 
in charge of bakery and institutional 
flour sales, said, “It is encouraging 
to note the better balance between 
the demand for flour and the total 
products facilities in this country.” 


He went on to note that constant 
research work was being done to im- 
prove the flours milled and to de- 
velop new ones, and already a spe- 
cial high protein bakery flour ex- 
clusive to the company had been de- 
veloped.” Mr. Pillsbury continued: 
“The bakery division has set as one 
of its primary goals the servicing 
of the bakery industry with aggres- 
sive sales promotions and merchan- 
dising ideas, as well as a full line of 
top quality products. The bakery mix 
formulation section has been reor- 
ganized to handle more efficiently the 
special requirements of the larger 
bakers whose markets and products 
often require a custom mix. New 
bakery mix products are being de- 
veloped that give additional profit to 
our bakery customers.” 

Paul S. Gerot, president, said, “We 
are expanding our research facilities 
which we believe to be essential for 
continued progress and growth in 
years ahead.” Noting that several 
new products are now in test mar- 
kets and that more are on the draw- 
ing boards, he added, “In the produc- 
tion field we are pursuing an ag- 
gressive program to lower costs and 
more effective and economic systems 
of accounting and communications 
are being developed.” 

v ¥ 
Dividend Declared 

A quarterly dividend of 62%¢ a 
share on common stock of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was declared Sept. 13 by 
the board of directors, according to 
C. C. Coleman, treasurer. The 62%¢ 
common stock dividend, Pillsbury’s 
114th consecutive quarterly dividend, 
is payable Dec. 1 to common stock- 
holders of record Nov. 7. 
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Flour sales showed only a slight 
increase in the Southwest last week, 
but spring wheat volume was more 
than doubled from the figure reported 
the week before. 

Making up a substantial portion of 
the larger spring wheat volume was 
the conversion of hard winter wheat 
flour contracts made earlier to spring 
wheat flour, it was indicated. Price 
relationships have been favorable re- 
cently, encouraging bakers to make 


the shift in cases where this option. 


has been available. 

Some other seattered spring wheat 
business also was completed on a 
price advance. In the Southwest, 
principal business was with one chain 
group which took small lots from 
several sources. 

The Buffalo strike which has shut 
down most of that city’s production 
is causing more difficulty for mills 
attempting to fill their customers’ 
needs in the East as bakers’ stocks 
are running low. 

Export trade was. quiet, with the 
principal business of the week con- 
sisting of a few lots to Norway. Latin 
American business is lighter than 
usual for this season. 

U.S. flour production averaged 78% 
last week, compared with 85% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. 
Buffalo production continued to be 
held down by the strike, and in- 
creased operations elsewhere were 
necessary to meet flour requirements 
normally shipped from Buffalo. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills averaged 158% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week 
and 131% a year ago. 

The upturn in volume did not en- 
tirely reflect new sales, as some of 
the boost in the percentage figure re- 
sulted from completion of conversions 
from hard winter to spring wheat 
flour. This had the effect of boosting 
the spring wheat sale column. 

In addition, there was scattered 
coverage of fill-in supplies on a price 
advance late in the week. 

Deliveries are more of a concern 
than sales to mills at present, as 
day by day it is becoming more diffi- 
cult to keep up with requirements of 
bakers normally served by mills at 
Buffalo. With the elevator strike go- 
ing into its fifth week, more bakers’ 
stocks are running out. 

Family flour trade could well take 
a spurt this week as a boost of 20¢ 
sack was announced Sept. 12, with 
protection offered on bookings of 
large sizes. It is expected that case 
goods also will be hiked in price. 

Prices of bakery flour are up about 
15¢ sack from a week ago as wheat 
market firmness continued. 

At Minneapolis flour production 
averaged 102% .of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 103% in the comparable 
week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 96% 
of capacity, compared with 107% the 
preceding week and 92% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 80% of capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week and 
108% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 9, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots; Standard patent $6.05@6.20, 
short patent $6.15@6.30, high gluten 
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Conversion of Contracts 
Adds to Spring Sale Total 


$6.60@6.75, first clear $5.70@6.15, 
whole wheat $5.95@6.20, family flour 
$6.35 @7.30. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Only a slight improve- 
ment in flour demand was noted by 
southwestern mills last week. Sales 
advanced only to 37% of rated capac- 
ity for the area, against 24% in the 
previous week and 18% a year ago. 

Limited booking by one chain group 
in small lots with several mills com- 
prised the only feature sales of the 
past week. A few scattered carlots 
were sold here and there to an occa- 
sional buyer in need of supplies, but 
the general trend of bakery business 
was close to zero. 


A scattering of family flour book- 
ings was made, mostly in small lots 
of a fill-in character, but the bulk of 
this trade is already well-covered. 

The only export feature was the 
sales of a few lots to Norway, the 
total being of minor nature. Latin 
American trade was much below nor- 
mal for this time of year, although in- 
creasing subsidy rates hold some 
promise for improvement. 

Shipping directions were fair, and 
mill operations continued at a normal 
pace. 

Prices were 5@10¢ higher on bak- 
ery flour and unchanged on the fam- 
ily side. Clears were a bit firmer in 
some grades and easier in others, not- 
ably the high ash types. Clears trade 
was slow. 

Quotations Sept. 9, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.40 
@5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.10@7.05; first clears $4.40G 
5.10, second clears $4.25@4.35, 1% 
ash clears and higher $3.85@4.05. 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
improvement in sales and prices ad- 
vanced 20¢ on family flour and 5¢ 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points Sept. 10: Carlots, 


family short patent $6.45 @6.65, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@5.95; bakers un- 
enriched short patent $5.80@5.90, 
95% standard patent $5.70@5.80, 
straight grade $5.65@5.75. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: The demand was slow for 
flour the past week with prices about 
10¢ sack higher than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were diffi- 
cult to secure. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
57%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 42% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
9: Family flour $6.26; bakers’ short 
patent $5.54; first clears $4.25, second 
clears $4.10. Prices were up 8@10¢, 
compared with the previous week. 

Texas: Flour business continued at 
about the same slow pace as for the 
past several weeks, with sales 
amounting to 15% to 20% of capac- 
ity, mostly family flour. Running time 
is still three to four days per week. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
bakers’ flour advanced 10¢ cwt. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 9, 100’s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.70@7; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $5.90@6; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.65@4.75 deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Higher flour prices at 
mills of this area acted as a further 
deterrent to buyers the past week. 
Business continued slow with flour 
sales restricted to single carlots on 
p.d.s. basis. Family flour business was 
also slack, Price increase was due al- 
most entirely to higher futures price 
on the wheat market. The increase 
amounted to 10¢. Directions were fair 
with mills operating at 3% days for 
the holiday week. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 12: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, $6.20 
@6.30, bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.50@5.55, standard $5.40@5.45. 


Central West 
Chicago: Most mills were working 
on a 6-day week running time 
schedule in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 10, reflecting 
the pickup of shipping directions re- 
sulting from the tie-up of Buffalo 
mills. Chicago millers said their ship- 
(Continued on page 


) 





Semolina, Granular Blend Sales 
Taper Off; Price Basis Holds Firm 


The volume of sales was consider- 
ably lighter last week following the 
good round of business completed the 
previous week, and buying was con- 
fined to fill-in purchases for shipment 
within a short time. While coverage 
was quite large two weeks ago, a 
number of buyers who did not par- 
ticipate have had to cover their near- 
by needs, with orders mainly for a 
car or two at a time. 

Somewhat improved operations 
were reported, but as yet production 
is below levels at this time last year. 
Arrival of colder weather could stimu- 
late demand for macaroni products 
and result in larger output by mills, 
it was indicated. 

The official September durum pro- 
duction estimate of 143 million 
bushels is practically unchanged from 
Aug. 1, less than half of average but 
more than 2.5 times as large as last 
year. The estimate does not include 
durum grown in Montana, where 
acreage may be as large as 250,000 
acres. Assuming yields at about the 
same level as for other spring wheat, 
production would total about 5.5 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Durum wheat prices held firm at 


$3.05 bu. at the top of the range, 
with moderate receipts well taken. 
Harvesting is completed. Blends of 
half durum, half hard wheat were 
quoted at $6.90 for semolina and $6.65 
for granulars. Straight durum semo- 
lina was quoted at $7.90 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 9 were as follows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 


th ERE ee ee LO ee Tree $2.85 @3.05 





59 Ib. pia bheeaheo ease she pteesan Bee 
eee a er et eee re 2.75 @ 2.95 
De Oe bi Sede Obese tetas ccebencns 2.70@2.90 
56 Ib. 2.65 @2.85 
iB reece eer eeeescccesccece MOO ReO 
ee ee ee ee meee 2.560@2.75 
SUA. nn centase sence Laneeenaiexe 2.40@ 2.65 
ge Re ree eee een 2.30@2.55 
eo ere ee ee Or ee eee Tree 2.20@2.45 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Sept. 5-9 . 168,500 144,812 85 
Previous week . 168,500 *165,177 97 
Year ago - 168,500 173,551 103 
Crop year 
production 
Sept. 9, 1955 . oan ar 1,233,012 
Sept, I0, BPee 6 cedevo@essscscseste ROSueae 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Values 
Steady to Stronger 


Millfeed was steady to stronger in 
the week ending Sept. 12, with the 
continued strike at Buffalo flour 
mills helping to support values. Light- 
er operations in some other areas also 
influenced the price level. 

Formula feed business was steady 
to somewhat improved in the North- 
west last week. It was difficult to tell 
whether or not the better rate or 
ordering reported by some mills would 
be sustained as it is still somewhat 
early in the season for a fall pickup. 

However, the firmer price structure 
apparently encouraged dealers and 
feeders to step up their rate of buy- 
ing a little, and continued stability 
in ingredients could lead to some 
building up of stocks. For some mills, 
orders were better than a year ago, 
and for all reporting concerns, busi- 
ness was quite a bit better than in 
August. 

Laying feeds moved in better 
volume as egg prices improved. Tur- 
key feeds are still accounting for con- 
siderable volume, and fairly good hog 
concentrate sales are being made. 
Manufacturers look forward to a good 
season on baby pig feeds because of 
the indicated increase in fall farrow- 
ings. Dairy feed demand is still light, 
although an improvement is expected 
shortly. 

Buying interest in all lines is turn- 
ing more toward concentrates in place 
of complete feeds, and manufacturers 
are making their plans accordingly. 
The move is encouraged by the big 
supplies of feed grains available to 
farmers this year. 

The semi-official arrival of autumn 
—after Labor Day—brought no no- 
ticeable change in formula feed de- 
mand in the Southwest. Volume of 
sales continued at a rather disap- 
pointing pace in most instances, with 
little evidence yet of an expected fall 
pickup in demand. 

Mills had varying stories to tell last 
week about current business. The 
lines that seemed most active in one 
plant seemed least active in the next, 
indicating only that business is de- 
veloping no pattern as yet. Most 
dealers apparently are well enough 
stocked for the present and continue 
to look at prices a little bearishly. 

Moderate increase in interest in 
cattle feeds seemed to be about the 
only consistent report last week. 

An improved demand for formula 
feeds was reported in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 7, 
and a steady increase was forecast 
for the next few weeks. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 39,217 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 42,400 in the 
previous week and 45,657 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 442,- 
094 tons as compared with 488,077 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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ADDITIONAL STORAGE 

DAYTON, WASH.—The Columbia 
County Grain Growers has begun 
construction on two 260,000-bu. ca- 
pacity steel and concrete ware- 
houses. The two structures are situat- 
ed on the Union Pacific railroad right 
of way between Dayton and Waits- 
burg, and will cost $350,000. 
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Wheat futures prices showed fur- 
ther gains during the week ended 
Sept. 12. The largest gains were 
posted at Kansas City and Chicago, 
with increases ranging up to about 
2%¢ bu. 

A considerable part of the strength 
was attributed to investment buying 
by traders who expect the traditional 
price increase following the harvest. 
There also was short covering, and 
hedge pressure lessened. 

Reduced marketing was noted in 
some areas, and traders looked for 
increased loan participation. Cash 
wheat premiums were mostly fair to 
stronger last week, with fair to good 
mill buying of the available wheat. 

Gains in futures prices were small- 
er at Minneapolis than at other mar- 
kets, with the September contract 
showing a net gain of less than 1¢ 
during the week ended Sept. 12. 
Gains at Chicago and Kansas City 
were mostly over 2¢ bu. for the 
week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 12 were: Chicago—September 
$1.97% @%, December $2.00% @%, 
March $2.02%4 @ %, May $1.98% @ %; 
Minneapolis—September $2.32%, De- 
cember $2.27%, May $2.27%; Kansas 
City—September $2.10%, December 
$2.13%, March $2.14%, May $2.09%. 

The government’s September crop 
report had little effect on the mar- 
ket. The total wheat estimate was 
raised about 6 million bushels from 
August, with the increase coming in 
spring wheat. 

A report Sept. 12 showed that 
through Aug. 15, farmers had put 
47,287,277 bu. of wheat under loan, 
compared with 127 million bushels a 
year earlier. USDA officials attribut- 
ed the relatively small loan impound- 
ing to mill buying and trade accumu- 
lations of the bread grain. 

Meanwhile, the Buffalo elevator 
strike and the East Coast dock work- 
ers strike continued to hamper trade 
activities. 

Flour sales activity remained gen- 
erally rather slow, although there 
was an upturn in spring wheat flour 
volume. 

Dryness in the Southwest continued 
to be a factor in considering pros- 
pects for next year’s crop. 

Market Firmer 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Sept. 8 
totaled 8.5 million bushels, compared 
with 10.0 million the previous week 
and 11.5 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes of wheat to- 
taled 2,667 cars, only 52 of which 
were for CCC account. Duluth re- 
ceipts for the week totaled 2,432 cars. 

General tone of the cash wheat 
market at Minneapolis was firm. 
Some buying was based on a feeling 
the Buffalo strike would be settled 
soon. Mills were actively in the mar- 
ket. Premiums on ordinary spring 
wheat were up l1¢, while a further 
slight downward adjustment took 
place in trading ranges on high pro- 
tein lots, as compared with the fu- 
tures. For a time 14% protein sold 
in the same range as 13% protein 
lots. However, these types later ad- 
vanced 1@2¢ bu. 

On Sept. 9, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat traded at 1@9¢ over 
the Minneapolis September price, 
12% protein 3@10¢ over, 13% protein 
5@11¢ over, 14% protein 6@12¢ over, 
15% protein 10@16¢ over, 16% pro- 
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Wheat Futures Post Further 
Increases; Cash Values Firm 


tein 25@37¢ over. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.21%, compared with 12.64% 
a year ago. Seventy percent of the 
August receipts of hard red spring 
wheat fell in protein brackets of 13 
to 14.9%. 


Durum bids remained unchanged 
throughout the week. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary coer » UF 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein Lark oo 2. 
16% Protein es we o-- 2.68% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

1/10% to 17%. 


9 «4 


> 


9 4 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 

1¢ premium 

3¢ discount 

7¢ discount 

11¢ discount 

15¢ discount 

19¢ discount 

23¢ discount 

27¢ discount 

31¢ discount 

Under 50 lb. 4¢ each pound lower 

Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 

moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 
Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu, less. 


14% % 
14% %. 


Premiums Advance 


Cash wheat premiums were firm 
to slightly stronger at Kansas City, 
with additional value to the cash 
article created by an upturn in the 
basic September future. The latest 
government crop report which lent 
strength to the corn picture tended 
to spread its influence into the wheat 
futures as well, and the September 
future closed at $2.10% Sept. 12, 
compared with the week’s low spot 
of $2.06%. Most of the upturn in 
premiums was in the ordinary class. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
which was 2@8¢ over a week ago 
closed at 3@10¢ over on Sept. 12. 
Less desirable grades of higher pro- 
teins were up 1¢ during the week, 
while the good milling side of the 
ranges held steady. For 12.5% protein 
the range was 7@31¢ over and 13@ 
37¢ over for 14%. Milling demand 
was fair to good, although little 
wheat was moving off the floor into 
tnat class of trade. Offerings of good 
milling types were scarce. Receipts 
totaled 443 cars last week, against 
696 in the previous week, reflecting 
a continued sharp decline in rail 
movement of wheat. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 


No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 


$2.11% @2.49% 
2.10% @2.48% 
2.09% @2.46% 
2.08% @2.44% 
No. 2.05% @2.09% 
No. 3 2.04% @2.08% 
No. 3 2 .. 2.03% @2.07% 
No. 2.01% @2.06% 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 

Sept. 12 at $2.36@2.38 bu., with a 2¢ 

bu. premium for 13% protein. De- 

mand was slow and offerings plenti- 
ful. 


Pacific Business Quiet 
No new wheat export business was 
reported in the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Exporters are busy taking 
care of their previous bookings, with 
car shortages plaguing them on get- 
ting wheat out of the country. Mill 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


“ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 5-9, 
1955 
670,686 
, 203,417 


65,000 


Northwest 

Southwest 

SRE. uso bcs bmi 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


Sept. 6-10, 
1954 
671,571 

1,135,284 
,000 468,046 
3,842 465,801 
568 258,777 


Sept 


804,400 
1,209,600 
546,018 
549,646 
278,897 





Totals 
Percentage of 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — 


Sept. 5-9, 

week 

Northwest 96 107 
Southwest 9: 98 
Buffalo . oo ose q 15 
Central and 8S. E. 82 90 
N. Pacific Coast . : 82 


1954 


Totals 85 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
279,850 265,134 95 
279,850 287,888 103 
279,850 232,294 83 
274,850 


Sept. 5-9 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


221,277 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 5-9 -1,021,350 
Previous week 1,021,35 
Year ago .......1,021,360 902,990 89 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 864,019 85 
Five-year average ........ A 95 
Ten-year average .... e ° 97 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 
938,283 92 
988,417 97 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
171,799 82 

*513,842 90 

465,801 69 


527,652 78 


Sept. 5-9 , 570,250 

Previous week .. 570,250 

Year : 671,400 

Two years ago 671,400 

Five-year average er or 

Ten-year average cae in he 79 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
65,000 13 
475,000 74,000 15 
Year ago. 159,500 468,046 102 
Two years ago 459,800 93 
Five-year average ... ws 83 
Ten-year average . ies ee Ses 89 


Sept. 5-9 
Previous week 


475,000 


Previous Sept. 6-10, Sept. 7-11, 


3,000,226 3,388,561 


75 75 
Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to— 
Sept. 10, 
1954 


906 


Sept. 8-12 Sept. 9, 

1953 1952 1955 

81 97 6,099,774 
12,280,459 
3,384,108 
5,332,528 
2,884,440 
29,981,309 33,065,799 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 

output tivity 

Sept. 5-9 

Previous week 

Year ago .. . 

Two years ago 

Five-year 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


average 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
~Sept. 5-9 av 54,5 27,17 94 
Previous week 5 3,6 106 
OOP OBO v.24 § 32,58 90 
Two years ago 5 3,19 85 
Five-year average .. 86 
Ten-year average bon cwhrdbehude 86 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
167,756 77 


*194,951 90 


Sept. 5-9 5,200 

Previous wéek .. 215,200 

Year ago 215,000 163,348 76 

Two years ago .. 230,000 149,043 68 

Five-year average ..... 81 

Ten-year average ...... 82 
*Revised. 


Portland and 
Sept. 5-9 . 
Previous week 
Year ago os 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


interior Oregon Mills 

138,750 98,577 
103,617 
95,429 
104,089 


sa -9 
aaron 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept. 9, 
(1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
(2) principal 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 


with season total of 
of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph ; 


—Southwest* 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 


Northwest* ¢ 
Crop year 


and prior two weeks, 

and Oklahoma and the cities 
Minnesota, lowa, North and .South 
and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction. 


together 
Kansas 
mills of 
St. Paul 


Buffalot— -~Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr, 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


B-B wnccce 24,369 248,667 1 

week . -$25,845 5,062 
weeks ago.. 24,819 14,685 

RET 13,568 


16,357 


26,15 269,724 16,220 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


124,468 1,311 
1,493 
1,270 
132,466 9,100 
140,593 8,363 
151,235 10,243 
42,491 10,019 107,254 
TtAll mills. tRevised. 


68,959 39,217 


142,400 


442,094 


102,056 





buying is limited, although it has 
shown some improvement as flour 
sales increase. Japanese buying is 
stymied for the time being, and no 
interest was shown last week. Har- 
vest is completed in most of the win- 
ter wheat areas, and the spring wheat 
harvest is well advanced. Fall plow- 
ing and seeding are being delayed by 
the lack of moisture. About 40 days 
have passed without rainfall. 
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To Double Capacity 


ATCHISON, KANSAS — Storage 
facilities will be doubled at the C-G 
Grain Co. near here. The terminal, 


which stores more than 2% million 
bushels, will double the capacity to 
more than 5 million bushels. Present 
storage was completed last spring. 
Due to the shortage of cement, 
work on the new project will not get 
underway until next spring. Firm 
manager is W. E. Armstrong. 
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FACE LIFTING JOB 
HASTINGS, MINN. — King Midas 
Flour Mills facilities here are under- 
going a face lifting operation. Follow- 
ing completion of sandblasting work 
a new refinishing surface will be ap- 
plied. 


Ta TAROT Be aS Laat eile 
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Program Announced 
For AACC Meeting 
At K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
program for the tri-sectional meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at Kansas State Col- 
lege Oct. 7-8 has been announced. 
W. H. Cathcart, national AACC pres- 
ident, New York, will discuss associ- 
ation affairs at a banquet on the 
first evening Oct. 7. Ray Q. Brew- 
ster of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, also will be a speaker. 

The program for Oct. 8 includes 
a report on the Third International 
Bread Conference at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries at Kansas 
State College. A discussion on the 
correlation of certain flour quality 
tests will be led by Dr. Byron S. 
Miller, USDA staff member, Manhat- 
tan, and Lawrence Zeleny, USDA 
standardization and testing branch, 
will talk on “The Sedimentation Test 
for Wheat Quality.” 

At a luncheon closing the session 
James Lynch, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City, will speak on “Grain 
Trading and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade.” Entertainment for the 
wives of tri-section members includes 
a breakfast Oct. 8. 
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New Ruling Proposed 


For Grain Inspectors 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that consideration is being given to 
amending the regulations under the 
U.S. Grain Standards Act by chang- 
ing Section 26.23 to read as follows: 

“No licensed inspector shall be in- 
terested, financially or otherwise, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any grain ele- 
vator or warehouse, or in the mer- 
chandising of grain, including the 
binning, mixing, blending, drying or 
other preparation of grain for pur- 
poses of warehousing, storage, ship- 
ment or otherwise, nor shall he be 
in the employment of any person 
or corporation owning or operating 
a grain elevator or warehouse, nor 
shall he issue a certificate of grade 
for any grain in which he is direct- 
ly or indirectly financially inter- 
ested.” 

The amendment is designed to fa- 
cilitate the administration of that 
provision of Section 7 of the act 
which deals with activities of li- 
censed grain inspectors in the ware- 
housing and merchandising of grain. 

It is also proposed to revise the 
regulations with reference to the 
qualifications of samplers, by making 
them subject to the sarae restrictions 
of employment as _ inspectors. 


DUTCH TRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 








building up a quality market among 
their customers by proving their 
claims that American flour is better 
in all respects than the home-milled 
product. However, once the millers 
are able to put out a quality product 
at a price strictly competitive with 
the imported brands this advantage 
disappears. 


Shooting in the Dark 
Buyers made few commitments in 
the month of August because of the 
expected drop in prices. As controls 
ended, stocks held by wholesalers, 
bakers and retail outlets were at a 
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low level and buyers were compelled 
to plunge into the market when busi- 
ness opened Sept. 5. The home mill- 
ers had an immediate advantage. The 
importers, for their part, had been 
unable to hold back their purchasing 
programs and their pre-September 
buying from the American suppliers 
was, to quote one observer, “like 
shooting in the dark.” To save their 
market they had to offer their cus- 
tomers prices which were strictly 
competitive with the home mills. 

Even lower prices forecast by mill 
officials are adding to the uncer- 
tainty. The mills’ position is strength- 
ened by the good prices they are ob- 
taining for their millfeed in the Scan- 
dinavian market. Because of the pos- 
sibility of even further cuts, no buyer 
will book ahead more than a few 
weeks and the importers claim they 
have no margin with which to carry 
risks. 

American Attitude 

What is the attitude of the Ameri- 
can mills? In recent weeks Dutch 
bids have been way below millers’ 
ideas. Right now the importers are 
said to be 15 to 30¢ out of line. Mills 
which earlier this year were inter- 
ested in the business even at what 
one export manager describes as 
“very low” prices have dropped out 
of competition. The official, stating 
that at current levels he is just not 
interested, adds, “Yet the Dutch buy- 
ers appear to be able to cover their 
requirement at their offered price, or 
at least very near it.” 

The mills which are taking the of- 
fers are the same mills which have 
consistently supported the Dutch im- 
porters in their fight to save their 
business. The mills have done this to 
save a valuable market for the U.S. 

The question is asked to what ex- 
tent are the American mills prepared 
to cooperate with the importers in 
beating off this new attack on the 
imported flour market in Holland? 
It is stressed that price, while im- 
portant, is not the only factor in the 
situation. The quality of the Dutch 
home produced flour is such that the 
American mills must maintain their 
quality in order to meet and beat the 
competition. 


Upward Trend Checked 


This development in the Dutch 
market may put a brake on the up- 
ward climb of export sales apparent 
in the early months of the year. In 
1952, according to official U.S. gov- 
ernment statistics, the total export to 
Holland was 1,783,000 sacks but in 
1953 sales slipped to 1,455,000 sacks. 
This reduction coincided with the 
complaints voiced by the Dutch gov- 
ernment concerning the difficulties 
placed in the way of selling Dutch 
dairy products in the US., difficul- 
ties imposed by Congress as a result 
of protests by the Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. The Dutch government, in 
retaliation, placed obstacles in the 
way of flour importation. 

The Netherlands may import 65,000 
tons flour a year from any source 
duty free but thereafter all importa- 
tions must bear a duty of 3% ad 
valorem. The importers were able to 
pay this duty on amounts over the 
free total in 1954 for their require- 
ment rose to 1,675,000 sacks in that 
year. 

Progress in the first four months 
of this year, when importation totaled 
596,192 sacks by the end of April, 
was such that a final 1955 total of 
nearly 1.8 million sacks might have 
been attainable. Current develop- 
ments appear to make that figure 
impossible unless the exporting mill- 
ers and the importers can get to- 
gether quality wise and price wise, 
an observer comments, 





BUFFALO STRIKE 


(Continued from page 9) 





“pattern” increase of 8¢ an hour 
has been more or less established in 
their field this year. 

Local 1286, which originally sought 
a 25¢-an-hour boost, later reduced 
its demand to 15¢ an hour. 

Among other things, the union ob- 
jected to a 3-year contract. Mr. 
Kavanagh said the union has set its 
l-year target at a 15¢ hourly pay 
raise and full company paid hospital- 
ization. The last l-year offer it re- 
jected called for an 8¢ hourly raise 
and liberalized hospitalization. 

Management representatives said 
the 3-year contract would have pro- 
vided benefits exceeding the union’s 
l-year demands. 

The strike has idled about 500 
members of Local 1286. In addition, 
about 3,000 flour-mill workers rep- 
resented by other AFL unions are 
idle because they are respecting the 
strikers’ picket lines. Twelve com- 
mercial elevators and four of the six 
Buffalo mills have been shut down 
for four weeks. 

(For reports on the effects of the 
strike, see the flour markets on 
page 22.) 

Meanwhile, a tentative agreement 
was reached Sept. 9 between Local 
109, Grain Shovelers (AFL) and the 
Grain Handling Co., Inc., at a meet- 
ing with Edmund B. Callahan, com- 
missioner from the U.S. Mediation 
& Conciliation Service. Negotiators 
for the local, headed by David M. 
Connors, will recommend acceptance 
of the offer to the local membership 
at a meeting Sept. 13 in St. Brigid’s 
Parish Hall. Acceptance or rejection 
of the offer, Mr. Connors emphasized, 
will be up to the membership. 

He said the proposal provides for 
a 30¢ wage increase for each 1,000 
bu. handled, plus company payments 
into a union pension fund. Payments 
under the latter proposal, he said, 
would be 25¢ for each 1,000 bu. 
handled during the next three years. 
During that period, payments to the 
pension fund would not be open for 
negotiation. After that period, pay- 
ments by management could be 
changed through collective bargain- 
ing. 

Mr. Connors said the grain shovel- 
ers’ current rate is $6.67% for each 
1,000 bu. handled. With the proposed 
boost of 30¢, the rate would be raised 
to $6.97%2. Technically, Local 109 is 
not on strike, so long as negotiations 
continue, even though its contract 
has expired. 

¥ ¥ 


Buffalo Strike Cuts 


Railroad Tonnage 


BUFFALO--The prolonged strike 
of grain elevator workers shutting 
down four mills here is having sharp 
repercussions on railroad tonnage. It 
is estimated that railroads serving 
Buffalo are losing tonnage amount- 
ing to between 500 and 700 freight 
carloads a day. 

A spokesman for the industry said 
these figures are conservative. He 
said the export movement of grain 
from elevators, prior to the strike, 
was in excess of 2 million bushels 
weekly. He added the loss of freight 
on some days could easily amount 
to 800 cars. 

At General Mills, Inc., and Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., alone, the strike 
is costing the railroads an average 
loss of more than 400 cars daily, 
including inbound and outbound ton- 
nage. 

The lengthy strike has caused lay- 
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offs of an estimated 14 railroad yard 
crews, with each crew consisting of 
five workers. 

On three different occasions re- 
cently, railroads have been forced 
to cancel freight train schedules be- 
cause of the lack of tonnage ordi- 
narily originating on Buffalo’s water- 
front. 

The Buffalo Creek Railroad has 
more than 1,000 cars on hand for im- 
mediate consignment to the elevators 
and mills when the strike ends. 
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New Canadian Crop 
Gives Promise of 
Higher Protein 


WINNIPEG — An estimated aver- 
age protein content of 13.4% for the 
1955 wheat crop has been reported 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers’ research laboratory. This prelimi- 
nary estimate, based on analyses of 
nearly 2,500 samples, indicates that 
the new wheat crop is 0.8% higher 
in protein content than the 1954 crop 
and almost equal to the long-time 
average of 13.5%. 

Estimated protein levels for prov- 
inces are: Manitoba, 13.6% for 523 
samples; Saskatchewan, 13.4% for 
1,831 samples, and Alberta, 12.9% for 
107 samples. Levels for Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are not expected to 
change substantially, but the Alberta 
level may drop slightly as more 
samples are obtained. For the first 
time since 1942, Manitoba has pro- 
duced wheat of a higher protein Jevel 
than the other two provinces. 

The board’s laboratory is continu- 
ing its survey to obtain more reliable 
information and details will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 
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CALIFORNIA BAKERY FIRE 

SACRAMENTO — The Modesto 
plant of the San Joaquin Baking Co. 
was destroyed by fire September 2 
with loss estimated at more than 
$500,000. Three firemen were injured 
in combatting the blaze which broke 
out while official temperatures soared 
to 102°. 
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Canadian Late Crops 
Damaged by Frost 


WINNIPEG — Killing frosts hit 
large sections of Alberta during the 
period Sept. 10-11. The extent of 
damage to the late crops has not 
been estimated but the main suf- 
ferers, it is thought, will be late oats, 
barley and flax. 

One point recorded 17 degrees of 
frost while many registered between 
10 and 12 degrees. No further frosts 
were experienced in the prairie prov- 
inces during the night of Sept. 12. 

The western Canadian harvest has 
made more rapid progress than any 
in recent years. At Sept. 12 the har- 
vest in Manitoba was 90% complet- 
ed; in Saskatchewan close to 80%, 
and in Alberta approximately 60% 
finished. 

Several light frosts have been ex- 
perienced since Sept. 6 but until the 
last three days, damage was insig- 
nificant. Some late stands of oats, 
barley anid flax are expected to show 
a reduction in yield and grade. 

However, this will not apply to 
any substantial acreage as favorable 
weather brought large crops to early 
maturity and large acreages that 
were once running the risk of heavy 
frost damage are now safe. To date, 
the 1955 harvest is the most prom- 
ising in years. 
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Output, Exports Decrease for 
Canadian Mills in 1954-55 


TORONTO Canadian flour pro- 
duction for the crop year 1954-55, 
ended July 31, has been set at 20,- 
713,534 bbl., a reduction of 87,440 
bbl. from the previous year’s total of 
20,800,974 bbl. Exports for the crop 
year are down by 1,274,173 bbl. from 
10,276,951 bbl. to 9,002,778 bbl. 

The decline in export sales by the 
Canadian mills is even more signifi- 
cant in comparison with the crop year 
1952-53. In the two years overseas 
business has slipped by more than 3.5 
million barrels. 

For the month of July the mills 
reported an output of only 1,426,089 
bbl. compared with 1,595,312 bbl. for 
the same month a year ago. Produc- 
tion for July was down 213,368 bbl. 
from the June figure of 1,639,457 bbl. 

Mills reporting for July averaged 
62.7% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 90,964 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In June mills worked 
68.5% of their combined rated capac- 


ity for 26 days. Wheat milled in July 
amounted to 6,418,292 bu., including 
383,591 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
while in July last year milled wheat 
was 7,006,203 bu., including 415,527 


bu. of winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in July totaled 84,195 bbl. down 
from the 89,970 bbl. produced in the 
same month of 1954. The total volume 
of this grade of flour for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1955, was 1,326,- 
046 bbl. against 1,707,163 bbl. pro- 
duced in the previous crop year. The 
volume of winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in June was 119,215 bbl. 





Thomas B. Humphrey 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — The 
appointment of Thomas B. Humphrey 
as advertising manager of General 
Mills (Canada), Ltd., has been an- 
nounced by E. L. Schujan, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of General 
Mills, Inc.’s Canadian subsidiary. Mr. 
Humphrey replaces Robert S. Spaeth 
who has resigned. Mr. Humphrey 
joined GMI in 1941 and after war 
service, during which he was awarded 
two Bronze Stars and the Military 
Order of the British Empire and 
achieved the rank of major, he re- 
turned to GMI in 1946 to serve in 
Chicago and Minneapolis. In 1947 he 
entered the grocery products adver- 
tising division as product manager 
and in 1952 became supervisor of 
mixes. In 1954 he was named assis- 
tant advertising manager of mixes. 








Exports of Canadian flour were re- 
corded at only 485,662 bbl. during the 
month of July. In June 849,848 bbl. 
were exported. 


U.K. Offtake Down 


Of the current total, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amount to 
4,670,768 bbl. down 1,211,968 bbl. com- 
pared to last year’s shipments for the 
same period. Of this quantity the 
U.K. took 2,824,822 bbl. which quan- 
tity was 781,955 bbl. less than the 
quantity taken in the previous crop 
year. Shipments to the Gold Coast 
were only 104,175 bbl. against 200,260 
bbl. in the previous year. Nigeria 
took 66,770 bbl. compared to 118,786 
bbl. Shipments to Sierra Leone in- 
creased, being 43,135 bbl. against 25,- 
856 bbl. the previous year. 

Reduced shipments were made to 
the British West Indies. Barbados 
took 79,289 bbl. against 96,333 bbl.; 
British Honduras 5,641 bbl. compared 
with 12,465 bbl.; Jamaica 301,300 bbl. 
against 398,824 bbl.; Trinidad and 
Tobago 442,370 bbl. against 495,144 
bbl. Shipments to foreign countries 
were more evenly balanced for the 
two years under review, 4,332,010 bbl. 
against 4,408,825 bbl. Sharp reduc- 
tions in shipments were made to the 
following countries: Morocco 6,834 
bbl. against 65,487 bbl.; Indonesia 
1,300 bbl. against 16,009 bbl; no ship- 
ments were made to Korea in the 
current year, whereas 234,283 bbl. 
were shipped during the previous 
year. Iceland took only 5,460 bbl. 
compared with 38,390 bbl. a year ago. 
Shipments to Portugal show a de- 
cline, being 4,244 bbl. against 12,805 
bbl. The Dominican Republic took 
69,337 bbl. against 113,522 bbl. Haiti 
accounts for 64,518 bbl. against 135,- 
549 bbl., and Honduras 155 bbl. com- 
pared with 4,867 bbl. 


Increases Recorded 


Increased shipments were made to 
the Philippine Islands, 1,448,829 bbl. 
against 1,145,156 bbl. Guatemala took 
103,866 bbl. against 97,470 bbl. Ship- 
ments to the U.S. amounted to 172,- 
297 bbl. against 62,537 bbl. Peru ac- 
counted for 22,349 bbl. against 9,138 
bbl. and Venezuela took 945,358 bbl. 
compared with 929,758 bbl. 

Millfeed production for July was 
49,756 tons compared with 51,813 tons 
in the same month a year ago. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 20,037 tons, shorts 21,566 tons, 
and middlings 8,153 tons. Total mill- 
feed produced in the crop year ended 
July 31, 1955, was 695,974 tons, 
against 678,456 tons for the previous 
year. 
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New Jersey Meeting 
Scheduled Sept. 26. 


NEWARK, N.J. — The Essex Di- 
vision of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade, Inc., will hold its 
first fall meeting Sept. 26. The meet- 
ing will be held at the division’s 
headquarters, 104 Lillie St., and be- 
gin at 5 p.m. 

Frank Fechner, president of the di- 
vision, will speak on his recent visit 
to the International Bread Congress 
at Hamburg, Germany. He will dis- 
play new pieces of equipment brought 
back. Color slides of the exposition 
will be shown also. 

The Essex Division will be host at 
the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade convention in Asbury Park on 
Oct. 29-31. 
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Lee Was Top North 
Dakota Wheat in ’54 


FARGO, N.D.—Lee, a hard red 
spring wheat, was the leading variety 
of wheat grown in North Dakota in 
1954, according to a wheat varieties 
survey made by the North Dakota 
Crop Reporting Service in cooperd- 
tion with the field crops research 
branch of the Agricultural Research 
Administration. 

Mida, the leading variety five years 
ago, ranked second in 1954, while 
Mindum, Thatcher and Rushmore 
followed in order. Five years ago the 
principal varieties were, in order, 
Mida, Thatcher, Stewart, Rival and 
Mindum. 

The hard red spring wheat class 
occupied 81.1% of the state’s total 
wheat acreage, and durum, including 
red durum, accounted for 17.7% com- 
pared with 72.1 and 27.8, respectively, 
in 1949. The four leading hard red 
spring varieties in North Dakota in 
1954 were Lee, Mida, Thatcher and 
Rushmore. They occupied 66.8% of 
the total wheat acreage in the state. 
Mindum, with 13% of the state’s 
acreage, was the leading durum va- 
riety. 

Lee, a new variety introduced a 
few years ago, was grown on 31.7% 
of the state’s total wheat acreage in 
1954. Mida, the leading variety in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950's, ranked 
second in importance, occupying 
13.8% of the total wheat acreage in 
the state. In 1949 Mida accounted for 
31.9% of the state’s wheat acreage. 

Thatcher, the third most impor- 
tant hard spring wheat variety ac- 
counted for 10.9% of the total wheat 
acreage. Rushmore, the fourth lead- 
ing hard spring wheat variety, ac- 
counted for 10.4% of the state’s total 
wheat acreage. Rushmore is a com- 
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paratively new variety and was un- 
known in the state in 1949. It ranked 
fifth in popularity among all wheats. 

Other varieties of hard red spring 
wheat grown in the state in 1954 
were as follows: Rival, 4.4%; Cadet, 
2.9%; Rescue, 2.6%; Redman, 1.3%; 
Pilot, 0.8%; Regent, 0.6% and other 
1.7%. Hard red winter wheat and 
unknown varieties occupied 1.2% of 
the all wheat acreage in 1954 com- 
pared with 0.1% in 1949. 


Durum 


North Dakota leads all states in 
the growing of durum wheat, ac- 
counting for 94.1% of the nation’s 
durum acreage planted in 1954. Min- 
dum was the chief variety with 13% 
of the total all wheat acreage, fol- 
lowed by Stewart, with 2.7% and 
Vernum with 1%. Five years ago 
Stewart was the leading variety, hav- 
ing been introduced in 1944, and oc- 
cupied 10.4% of the state’s total 
wheat acreage in 1949. In 1954 Min- 
dum was the leading variety in all 
the major durum growing sections 
and Stewart ranked second. Kubanka 
accounted for 0.7% of all wheat. Un- 
known varieties totaled only 0.3%. 
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Perfection Company Sold 


CHICAGO—E. F. Chambless, presi- 
dent, announces that the Schulze & 
Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, has ac- 
quired the Biscuit and Cracker Di- 
vision of the Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The merchandising, sales and dis- 
tribution organization of the Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co., doing business in 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, will be 
consolidated with the Schulze and 
Burch marketing organization. 

All baking of biscuit and cracker 
products will be made in the Schulze 
and Burch plant in Chicago. 








Bread Vending Machines Trend Grows 


Various cities across the nation re- 
port installations of bread vending 
machines, thus adding that product 
to the growing list of food items that 
can be purchased from coin-in-slot 
machines. 

Twenty-five bread dispensing ma- 
chines were installed recently at 
Portland, Ore. For a quarter the 
housewife can choose between three 
kinds of bread visible in the machine’s 
windows. H. O. Berry designed the 
machines used in Portland. 

A rise in sales of bakery products 
through vending machines has re- 





sulted in the formation of Stallworth 
Variety Vending Machines, Inc., with 
offices at 20 River St., Pittsburgh. 
Founder of the company is S. P. Stall- 
worth, Ertl-Pitt Bakeries’ head. The 
firm’s product, engineered for mer- 
chandising a variety of bakery items, 
is now in production and available for 
viewing. 

Production of a vending machine 
for bread has been announced by the 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Ill. The company has models for in- 
door and outdoor use which can auto- 
matically vend 72 loaves of a single 
variety. 
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BREAD VENDOR—Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, IIL, has designed an 
automatic bread vending machine, called the Bread-Vend. The machine at the 
left can be used indoors or outdoors for a single variety. Selection of three 
varieties is also available. The middle machine shows the indoor model with 
loaf display. At the right is the outdoor model with illuminated plastic loaf 
display cover and automatic temperature control. The machine can handle 72 
loaves of a single variety. The unit is six feet high. An electrical connection of 


110 volts, single phase, is required. 








AUTOMATION — IT’S NOTHING 
NEW-—-As near as we can tell, this 
talk about factories becoming com- 
pletely automatic (that’s what auto- 
mation is all about) began soon after 
we became a republic. It started in the 
mind of a man named Eli Whitney, 
after he invented the cotton gin and 
was attempting to manufacture it in 
New England. The skilled artisans of 
that time were moving westward, 
leaving behind a shortage of skilled 
help. In those days one man made all 
of one machine. Since Whitney did 
not have the skilled men to do this, 
he had to seek other methods. 

He conceived the idea of having one 
man make only one part. When all 
the parts were made, they were to 
be assembled into a finished gin. To 
do this, of course, particular parts 
had to be exact duplicates of each 
other. Lacking proper machines and 
jigs, the final assembly was a tedious 
job; all the parts had to be filed and 
fitted. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin manu- 
facturing business finally collapsed 
under its problems. 

The important thing, though, is 
that Whitney’s idea of mass produc- 
tion did not die. In 1798, he asked the 
United States to give him an order 
for 10,000 muskets. Today this sounds 
rather ordinary to us. In those days, 
such an order amounted to years of 
work for the entire industry. Whitney 
intended to apply his theory of spe- 
cialization to the firearms. This time 
he made the tools with which to make 
the machinery and was successful in 
making parts nearly identical. Now 
it was possible to reach for a part of 
one kind and know it would fit per- 
fectly into the final assembly. 

It is hardly possible to over-empha- 
size the importance of this idea of 
making parts separately and putting 
them together at one time. Most of 
our industrial progress since then has 


been in learning to produce faster— 
a further development of Whitney's 
“new” idea. . 


Automation is not in any way a 
new idea. We are learning to control 
production with electronic devices so 
that human beings do not have to be 
concerned with the details of manu- 
facturing. For instance, a man who 
is tending a tuber in a bag factory 
watches finished tubes come off the 
end. If he sees that some of the tubes 
are not perfect, he makes the neces- 
sary adjustments to the machine. 
Using electronic inspection methods, 
it is possible to make these correc- 
tions automatically. Does this sound 
new? It isn't really. In many homes 
the furnace is controlled by a thermo- 


stat. When the furnace brings the 
temperature to the desired level, the 
thermostat tells the furnace to stop 
for a while. Later, it tells the furnace 
to do some more work. Refined and 


developed, it is this idea that leads 
to the automatic factory. 


® Unemployment? Ne—Now we are 
told by some that this is going to 


cause widespread unemployment. The 
innovations that come about in the 
future are not likely to be nearly so 
radical as the idea that Whitney had. 
Did this throw people out of work? 
That question can be answered best 
by comparing the number of jobs 
then with the number now. It can be 
answered by comparing real income 
and standard of living then and now. 

A more modern example of this can 
be seen in the telephone industry. 
When the big change to dial tele- 
phones was under way, there was 
some concern about jobs being elimi- 
nated. Actually, the number of opera- 
tors has increased about 60%. To 
operate the telephones we have in 
this country by. the old methods 
would take almost all the female 
population just to say “Number, 
please.” 

Having been brought up on a diet 
of machines, we are accustomed to 
making and doing things with ma- 
chines. We do not fear new and faster 
equipment to the extent that Euro- 
peans do. Not long ago 66 British 
teams came to our country to study 
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our production methods. When they 
went home and wrote a report on 
what they had learned, one of the 
important things mentioned was this 
attitude of American working people 
toward machines. That they men- 
tioned it so strongly in the report 
indicates acceptance in England is 
not so good as here. 

With less than 25 million manufac- 
turing production workers, our coun- 
try produces a third of all the world’s 
goods and a half of all the manufac- 
tured products. The British men who 
studied our methods concluded that 
our success was due to four major 
factors: Machines, money, manage- 
ment and manpower. 

Behind the average American 
worker is from $8,000 to $10,000 
worth of equipment. It is these extra 
muscles that allow him to out-produce 
the European. Without capital, of 
course, machines like the typewriter 
being used to write this article could 
not exist. Third in the British list of 
important ingredients in our formula 
is American management. Here the 
skills of managing a producing com- 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








75 Years Ago: 


M. de Lesseps, builder of the Suez 
Canal, was in America attempting to 
find capital with which to build a 
Panama Canal. The editor of Iron 
Age, quoted in The Northwestern 
Miller, took a dim view of the latter 
project, advising his readers against 
buying stock in it. 

By William Watts Folwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, 
The Northwestern Miller was as- 
sured that his institution would set 
up a college or technical school for 
flour millers if the Millers National 
Assn. would support and promote it. 
The association did not act in the 
matter, though President Folwell 
took the trouble to draw up a four- 
year course of study, based on the 
general science course then offered 
by the university. Faculty for techni- 
cal milling subjects was to be sup- 
plied from the ranks of practical 
millers. 

Item: The Imperial elevator, cor- 
ner of Sixteenth and Dearborn 
streets, Chicago, fell to the ground, 
a total wreck, on Thursday, the 12th 
inst. The catastrophe occurred at 
about half past five in the morning, 
the watchman, Mr. H. Sauve, being 
the only man about the building at 
the time. He was sitting in the engine 
room when suddenly the floor rose 
under him, he heard a frightful crash, 
and was knocked down by a power- 
ful blast of wind. Going outside he 


found the building a pile of ruins. 
The elevator was 100 feet long, 50 
feet wide and 100 feet high. The 
Imperial mill adjoining was 50 by 
75 feet. The elevator was a complete 
wreck and the northern end of the 
mill next to the elevator was included 
in the ruin. The force of the con- 
cussion also blew out the opposite 
end and about 12 feet of the side 
walls. Between the two ruins sixty 
feet of the walls were left standing, 
but so badly shaken that they will 
have to be rebuilt. The engine room 
and chimney, west of the mill, were 
not damaged further than the tearing 
up of the floor and a few cracks in 
the wall, and the engine was entirely 
uninjured. The elevator contained 
125,000 bushels of wheat. 

Charles A. Pillsbury was 
from a European trip. 

A traveling correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune found evidence in 
London that the price of bread there 
was lower than it had been at any 
time in the past 125 years. 

Death ended the career of S. G. 
Sears, a pioneer miller of St. Louis. 

A “No. 1 flouring mill, making 100 
bbl. of flour a day, which sells 
promptly at a profit,” was for rent 
at Faribault, Minn. 


Spanish millers were adopting the 
Hungarian system of milling, in the 
belief that it could be adapted to 
the grinding. of Spain’s wheat. 


home 
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pany become more and more a pro- 
fession. In it are people who study 
the techniques of business manage- 
ment in much the same way as a 
doctor or lawyer studies his profes- 
sion. Finally, and tremendously im- 
portant, is the manpower in this 
country. Want to know what the visi- 
tors to our country saw as the dif- 
ference between the worker here and 
abroad? Attitude. 

Here the man who works in a fac- 
tory welcomes better and faster ma- 
chinery. He: knows that a better 
machine will make his job easier and, 
what is more important, will result 
in a fatter paycheck. This may not 
happen immediately but he knows 
that one of the reasons that we are 
better off materially than our fathers 
is the use of machinery. 


@ Beyond Imagination—The possible 
results of automation are almost be- 
yond our imagination. It is almost as 
if a worker in 1776 were to imagine 
his family having a modern home, 
modern medical care and a modern 
automobile. These things would have 
been just as difficult for him to im- 
agine as the future is for us. We do 
know, though, that better machinery 
and methods will be the things that 
make it possible for us to progress. 
—W. J. Hemmer, in Bemistory, pub- 
lished monthly by and for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. employees. 
eee 


The U.S. Government, under Point 
IV, recently teamed up with the gov- 
ernment of Indonesia on an experi- 
ment designed to disclose the health 
and welfare value of fish flour and 
the willingness of Indonesians to use 
it in remedying a protein deficiency. 
If there are affirmative indications on 
these points the Indonesian govern- 
ment will build a fish flour processing 
plant. Viobin Corp., Monticello, III., 
provided 1,000 Ib. of its “solvent pro- 
cessed” fish flour for use in the ex- 
periment. 


The average food manufacturing 
company earns about 214¢ on every 
dollar of sales, and the average food 
retailer earns 1¢ on the dollar.— 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 
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DUSTY MILLER 
The blacksmith’s apron made of 
leather, 
The miller’s famous dusty coat 
Now fade into the past together, 
That once were the source of anec- 
dote. 


Yet in many an old-fashioned garden 
More than the ghost of a name 
survives: 
A border of Dusty Miller stands 
warden 
And weathering the winter, thrives 
and thrives. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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VARIETY OF SOCIALISM 


ROM the “proceedings and debates of the 84th 

Congress, first session,’ as recorded in the 
Congressional Record, comes the “guest editorial” 
that follows. It is part of an address delivered 
in the House of Representatives by the Hon. 
Ralph W. Gwinn of the State of New York. 


* * 


THE US. 


“Americans are quick to express their dis- 
pleasure of and opposition to the Communist con- 
cept of state ownership of land and resources. 
They would consider any comparison between our 
country and Russia as odious and tantamount to 
treason. But a look at the facts will show that 
such a comparison is possible and that the only 
difference is one of method and degree. 

“It is common knowledge that in the last 15 
years inflation, which is directly attributable to 
reckless and irresponsible fiscal practices of the 
Federal Government, has decreased by 50% the 
value of our dollar assets, bank deposits, govern- 
ment bonds, insurance policies, and social security 
claims. Since the Federal Government has the 
power to so devalue the worth of our money, 
it can be said that the government has confiscated 
one half of every dollar earned and owned by 
every American 

“In the early days of the New Deal the Federal 
Government confiscated every ounce of gold that 
was being used or to be used as the medium of 
exchange. Future ownership of gold was declared 
a crime, and payment of obligations in gold was 
forbidden. 

“Taxes, hidden and direct, require a third of 
our individual income. More than half of the net 
income of corporations is taken. The Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about 25% of the land area of the 
U.S. In addition are all the government housing 
projects and some 2,500 business properties esti- 
mated at about $50 billion. Add to this the elec- 
projects that will soon produce a 
fourth of our power. Add to this irrigation projects 
of $2% billion 

“Then there is the government insurance busi- 
impossible to estimate, insuring farmers 
against crop failures, workers against unemploy- 
ment, orphans, widows, and old people against 


trical-power 


ness, 


want. 

“Along with innumerable other controls and 
Federal Government exercises 
such compulsions as to fix wages according to 
the judgment of that government. Farmers are 
instructed from Washington what crops are to 
be planted and what the extent of the harvest 
shall be. In recent times the government has 
determined the rent a landlord should charge 
and the profits a business could make. This was 
accomplished by specific controls in addition to 
the taxing power which deprives the owner of his 
rights to property and his disposition of the same. 

“Through the borrowing power the United 
States Government has mortgaged every man, 
woman and child in the Nation to the extent of 
over $1,700, or a total of $285 billion, and entered 
into other contingent obligations estimated at $244 
billion, many of which are not on the books and 
not yet determinable. 

“Thus, what the Federal Government does not 
own outright, which is communism, it regulates 
and controls, which is socialism, American variety. 
So far as the individual is concerned, there is 
little difference between taking ownership of prop- 
erty and taking control of it. What value does 
property have to a man if he cannot manage it 
or enjoy the fruits of it or dispose of it as he 
sees fit? 


regulations, the 


“The conclusion is inescapable, that the gov- 
ernment, through its outright taking, taxing, reg- 
ulatory and controlling powers, has confiscated 
and transferred to itself at least one-half of the 
value of all private property in the U.S. This is 
obviously a conservative estimate. When income 
is taken by government up to 91% as at present, 
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that means individual responsibility to manage 
ourselves and our property is suspended. 

“Something has to be done about it. Or we 
shall have unlimited governmental irresponsibility 
in the management of our affairs permanently 
fastened upon us. Indeed, is it not a fact that any 
people who tolerate mere men exercising un- 
limited powers over them have become themselves 
temporarily irresponsible? No sensible organiza- 
tion of men turns loose its officers to do anything 
they like and spend whatever they please. Their 
powers are always specified and limited in scope 
and spending to carry out the stated purposes of 
the organization. Congress is in that ridiculous 
position of being unlimited in functions and spend- 
ing power. 

“Do we need another decade—even another day 
—to demonstrate that Congress is incapable of 
correcting its own helplessness without the peo- 
ple’s help? 

“Much of our trouble stems from the Marxian 
system of taxation established by Congress. With 
its heavy progressive income tax and its confis- 
catory death tax, this system is fast driving us 
into complete socialism.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Our present system of taxation, with its heavy 
progressive income and inheritance taxes, will 
eventually destroy this system and result in the 
substitution of some form of socialism. 

Karl Marx, in his Communist manifesto of 100 
years ago, fully recognized the importance of 
these taxes as a means of destroying the private- 
enterprise system by including in the 10 planks 
in his platform the following: 

First. A heavy progressive or graduated in- 
come tax. 

Second. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

For the past two decades the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been following the course prescribed 
by Marx by imposing a heavy progressive or 
graduated income tax, and while not abolishing 
the right of inheritance the Federal Government 
has been increasing the rates of the death tax 
until the top rate is now 77%. 

The progression in income-tax rates from the 
beginning rate of 20% on incomes of $2,000 and 
under to 91% on incomes of more than $200,000 
is progression of a most extreme character. It not 
only confiscates the larger incomes, but it bears 
most heavily on the middle incomes, the group 
at which Marx particularly aimed in his advocacy 
of heavy graduated income taxes. 

Reason and the experience of other nations, 
and most recently that of England, demonstrate 
beyond all question that unless our policy of 
taxation is changed the system of society under 
which this country has prospered and grown great 
will come to an end and some form of socialism 
or communism will supplant it.—Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen of Illinois. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The Hoover Commission's task force on water 
and power finds that the federal government has 
assumed a larger and larger share of responsi- 
bility for water resource and power development 
until it has become a dominant factor in enter- 
prises “which should be outside its domain.” 
“Water resource and power development projects 
which should be undertaken exclusively for eco- 
nomic purposes,” reports the task force, “have 
been used to accomplish indirect social and politi- 
cal ends.” 


AL 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CREDO 


ROTESTATIONS of virtue and of lofty inten- 
Pte on the political hustings are not always 
reflected subsequently in the formulation and exe- 
cution of administrative policy and philosophy. To 
put the matter in a simpler way, those whom we 
elect to govern us don’t always do in office what 
they say they'll do on the political rostrum. Some 
of them even forget the campaign creed, or no 
longer intone it. There is usually some comfort, 
therefore, regardless of the state of things on the 
accomplishment level, when a voice of authority 
restates a creed that enlisted sympathy in the 
voting booths. Such a recital was heard recently, 
making renewed profession of administrative faith 
in private enterprise. 

The voice of the preacher, in this instance, 
was Secretary Benson of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, speaking in Paris to agricultural at- 
taches of this country’s diplomatic service. 

“In a world that has gone far into state trad- 
ing as a way of doing international business,” said 
Mr. Benson, “the U.S. stands firmly among the 
nations resisting that trend. We believe that year 
in and year out, private business can do the job 
of selling farm products better in every way than 
can government. 

“The entire distribution system, as we know 
it in the U.S., is based on private enterprise. Any 
time we move over into governmental distribution, 
we develop a situation that is alien to our long- 
established ways of doing business. The producer, 
the consumer, and everyone in between is better 
off when the producing, processing, financing, 
transporting and distributing of farm products can 
be done through private business channels. 

“This is a day of greater and greater teamwork 
between government and private industry. We in 
government, including the agricultural attaches, 
can, and should, assist greatly the operations of 
private business. We can provide information and 
help remove barriers.” 


GREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAW AND THE PLANNED SOCIETY—Many 
people believe the CIO’s so-called guaranteed 
annual wage would lead, through the back door, 
into a “planned society” cut to the pattern of the 
welfare state. Some CIO union officials, says 
Henry G. Riter, 3rd, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, have already pro- 
posed “industry councils” and “national planning 
boards” to blueprint production, decide on styles 
and models, set prices and perform the other 
functions of a planned economy. “The ghost of a 
bigger NRA Blue Eagle flaps its wings,” Mr. 
Riter says. “Under such a program, anyone can 
see the government eventually stepping in and 
clamping the most rigid controls on our economy. 
We would have a planned society cut to the 
pattern of a welfare state. We would have robbed 
Peter of the coin of freedom, to pay Paul the 
price of his guarantee—knowing that the ‘guar- 
antee’ can only be a delusion.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


A suburban California housewife, according to 
a Los Angeles newspaper columnist, offers what 
she refers to as the “snap, crackle and pop” divi- 
sion of the breakfast cereal industry a nugget of 
an idea. There are no children in her family, and 
the little surprises that tumble out of the boxes 
along with grains that have been cracked, popped 
or shot from field guns are calibrated only for the 
juvenile trade. Take yo-yos, for example. “We 
may all be children at heart,” she says, “but play- 
ing with yo-yos palls after a few years.” What 
ought to be done, she thinks, is this: Put tur- 
quoise earrings or cufflinks in some of the pack- 
ages, carefully labeled “For adults.” Label the 
yo-yo boxes “For children.” Then, all the way 
from the grocer’s shelf to the breakfast table 
there'll be complete conformance with the spirit 
of the packaging laws and a certainty of complete 
consumer satisfaction. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Russian Sale 


Russia is putting on the propa- 
ganda pressure. Recent sales activity 
in the wheat export market indicates 
at least that the Communists are 
contenders for membership of a re- 
newed International Wheat Agree- 
ment. That is, if membership suits 
them. But European traders do not 
believe that it will suit them. The 
Russians prefer to act independently 
selling where and when they please 
on their own terms. 

The U.K. is reported to have 
bought 750,000 bu. Russian wheat, 
with the expectation that more deals 
will be made in the near future. The 
price paid is equivalent to $1.96 bu. 
Shipment dates have not yet been 
revealed but the trade thinks these 
will be set September through No- 
vember. 

Early in August the Russian ask- 
ing price was in the region of $2.19 
bu. Current quotations are somewhat 
higher than that of the concluded 
deal, standing at around $1.99@ 
2.02 bu. 

Canadian wheat is on offer in Eu- 
rope at $2.17@2.22 but it is possi- 
ble that the Russian offerings are 
of a lower grade or type. Neverthe- 
less, traders say that in the pre- 
war years Russia was able to offer 
hard wheat on the London market 
of a quality equal to Canadian. 


Satellite Shortages 


The Russian sales effort appears 
to be paying no regard to the needs 
of the deficient satellite nations. Po- 
land, for instance, is paying out dol- 
lars for Canadian low grade wheat 
because it is unable to produce suf- 
ficient to cover the domestic require- 
ment. Classed as a failure is the six- 
year plan, covering the years 1950 
through 1955 inclusive, which suppos- 
edly would have brought this year’s 
output to 14 million metric tons of all 
grains. The crop is now officially re- 
ported at 11.5 million tons. 

Rumania is another satellite hav- 
ing food difficulties and being left 
to get out of them as best it might. 
It is hoped to secure a production 
increase of 100% in the next three 
years. Average annual output of 
grain in the period 1949-53 was 4.5 
million metrie tons; by 1957 10.5 mil- 
lion tons is the hoped for achieve- 
ment. 

Hungary reportedly has been seek- 
ing Canadian grain, particularly 
wheat. Price difficulties caused a 
breakdown in the negotiations be- 
cause the Canadian government, 
while willing to guarantee a large 
proportion of the purchase price, 
wanted an immediate cash payment 
of 15% rather than the Hungarian 
offer of 10%. The amount involved 
was around 12 million bushels. Now 
Hungary is reported to have sold 
about 1.5 million bushels of wheat 
to Antwerp. 


Free Bread 


Another phase of Communist prop- 
aganda concerns a plan to provide 
bread to all consumers free of charge. 
The aim, according to an announce- 
ment some years ago, is to “make 
bread as free as water.” 

Now a date in the fall of 1957 has 
been set for the free distribution of 
black bread. Huge bread factories, it 


is claimed, are being built not only 
in Russia but also in the satellite 
countries. 

It’s an old story. Plans were first 
formulated in 1936 but they never 
came to anything. The same story 
came out about three years ago. 
What is the aim? Experienced po- 
litical observers say the Russians 
hope to impress the impoverished 
nations of the East and the Orient 
with the generosity of Communism in 
order to wean them away from the 
western world. Eastern peoples, who 
are “backsheesh” minded, are always 
impressed with a something for noth- 
ing dea'. The Russians trot this one 
out from time to time because of the 
psychological effect. 


Argentine Sale 


The Italian purchase of Argen- 
tinian wheat is repor‘ed to consist 
of 450,000 tons soft wheat and 50,000 
tons durum. Another report refers 
to the larger amount as being semi- 
hard wheat. This has been sold at 
$62.50 ton, traders believe, while the 
durum brought $98.50, both prices 
f.o.b. (The Northwestern Miller Sept. 
6 page 20.) 

The Italians are calling for the 
wheat under a trade agreement 
signed in 1952 which provides for 
the purchase of 500,000 tons wheat 
a year, provided supplies are avail- 
able. The Italians have produced a 
good crop this year—around 8.6 mil- 
lion tons—but trade sources say that 
the Italians are working out some 


scheme to re-export the Argentinian 
wheat for hard wheat which is in 
short supply. 

This deal will help cut back the 
heavy carryover which might have 
resulted from the expected failure of 
Brazil to take up the remaining 600,- 
000 tons under a current agreement. 
The Brazilians are negotiating a deal 
with the U.S. for 500,000 tons under 
a deferred payment arrangement. 


Automation 


Automation is not new to the mill- 
ing industry but the day of the com- 
plete!y automatic mill is not far off. 
Prominent mill executives agree, for 
instance, that the new 600,000 cwt. a 
year plant of the California Milling 
Corp. at Los Angeles (The North- 
western Miller Sept. 6, page 9), could 
be worked by three men. 

A British firm, the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., has installed 
machinery for the production of self- 
raising flour at its Drysaltery Works, 
Pelaw-on-Tyne, which does every job 
in the mill. The product is untouched 
by hand. 

It is a new bulk flour storage, mix- 
ing and packaging plant installed by 
Henry Simon, Ltd., builders of the 
California mill. 

From specially designed bulk tank- 
ers a flexible hose leads to the plant. 
An air compressor drives the flour 
through a filter system into receiving 
bins with a capacity of 120 long tons. 
Mixing begins with the extraction of 
flour from the storage bins. After 





CANADA ATTACKS U.S. 


OTTAWA—Commenting on the re- 
cent speech by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, in Paris 
(The Northwestern Miller Sept. 6, 
page 9), a Canadian official says, 
“The Canzdian government is very 
much concerned about the U.S. pro- 
gram for the disposa! of surplus agri- 
cultural products through schemes 
which are in effect a form of sub- 
sidized exports.” He explained that 
while Canada shares Mr. Benson’s 
dislike of trade bars against dollar 
nation products, Canada was equal- 
ly concerned over U.S. methods of 
getting rid of surplus farm products. 
Singled out for particular mention 
were recent negotiations with the 
Japanese government under which 
Japan would take nearly 18,130,000 
bu. U.S. grain against payment in 
local currency. This, the official said, 
was the type of deal the Canadian 
government did not like. 





passing through a centrifugal sifter, 
flour is blown by compression into 
the bins. Immediately below the bins 
is the weighing system, where the 
raising ingredients are automatically 
weighed and mixed with the flour. As 
a guard against infestation and to in- 
sure a comp'etely homogeneous mix, 
the flour is passed through a high 
speed rotary machine to two auto- 
matic packaging machines, each with 
a capacity of two tons an hour. 

It is claimed that the dangers from 
pest infestation and climatic deteri- 
oration are wholly eliminated, thus 
pointing up two of the most impor- 
tant factors to which millers in the 
U.S. are now paying attention. 








Canadian Review... 





Export Business 


New export business worked in 
both Canadian wheat and flour 
amounted to just under 2 500,000 bu. 
for the week ended Sept. 8, or rough- 
ly 2,000,000 bu. under the previous 
week’s figure. The latest total includ- 
ed 676,000 bu. in the form of flour 
and slightly less than half was for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. 

Export business worked in wheat 
only amounted to 1,797,000 bu. and 
of this three IWA countries took 
277,000 bu. Of the latter Belgium 
bought 160,000 bu. while the balance 
was almost equally divided between 
the Netherlands and Germany. Class 
2 wheat exports included 1,009,000 
bu. for the U.K.; 345,000 for Japan; 
89,000 for Germany and 59,000 bu. 
for Southern Rhodesia. Switzerland 
was the other buyer. 


Canada’s Problem 


The Canadian Wheat Board is faced 
with a major problem. How can it 
move the new crop of wheat, esti- 
mated at over half a million bushels, 
to marketing points in face of the 
heavy supplies still held over from 
last year’s crop? Overseas demand, 
as it always does at this time of 
the year when importing nations are 
handling their own crops, has dropped 
off. 

The farmers’ problem is that they 
cannot collect any cash for their 
.crops until the grain moves off their 


farms. And with elevators plugged 
to capacity this cannot be done. 

But Canadian officials are not de- 
spairing. True, the carryover—stand- 
ing at over 400 million bushels last 
July 31—consists mainly of low grade 
wheat which other countries, includ- 
ing the U.S., can supply. Where their 
strength lies, they say, is in the high 
quality of the current crop. Says D. 
G. McKenzie, chairman of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, “The world 
has a'ways wanted our good quality 
wheat and if our crop this year comes 
up to expectations we’l! sell wheat 
to the markets of the world.” 

This does not solve the prob’em 
of getting it to market. Movement 
will be slow and because of this the 
perennial demand for government aid 
is being voiced once again. The farm- 
ers want loans for their stored wheat; 
this money, they say, is needed to 
bui'd more on-farm storage space for 
their new crop. 

But sales still provide the key- 
stone of a successful wheat selling 
policy. One prominent grain export- 
er puts it this way: “We must give 
the farmer a reasonable subsidy for 
the grain and get out into the world 
market and sell at any reasonable 
price we can get.” 


Price War 


To sell at any reasonable price ob- 
tainable is no answer, according to 
government officials. This could only 
bring a price war with the U.S. Yet 


Canada, faced with a smaller share 
of the existing wheat market, and a 
cutback in flour sales, compared with 
two years ago, of over 3 million bar- 
rels, must do something to counter- 
act the sales success of its govern- 
ment subsidized opponent the U.S. 

Canadians are tending to ask, 
“What is the government going to do 
about it?” Nobody has come up with 
an answer satisfactory to all sides. 
Canada can take the cream of the 
market with its top quality hard 
wheat but what can be done about 
the low grade supplies tor which they 
can find but few takers? There lies 
the key to Canada’s immediate prob- 
lem. 


Churehill Success 


Amidst the Canadian clouds is one 
bright spot—the success of the port 
of Churchill on Hudson Bay. Grain 
movement from this port to British 
and European ports will set an all- 
time high, according to R. H. Mac- 
Neill, executive director of the. Hud- 
son Bay Route Assn. 

Before the season closes in Octo- 
ber 41 ocean-going ships will clear 
the port loaded with 14 million bush- 
els of grain. Last year saw a new 
record of 36 vessels with 12.5 million 
bushels. 

Mr. MacNeill says that with the 
shipping season extended to Oct. 20 
much additional tonnage of Canadian 
grain could be handled if importers 
signify their desire for more wheat. 
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Changes in Shipping 
Cases Recommended 


COLORADO SPRINGS Recom- 
mendations for important changes in 
shipping cases that will make them 
easier and cheaper to handle in 
wholesale grocery warehouses and in 
food stores have been approved by 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. The report will be for- 
warded to the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America with the recommendation 
that GMA receive the views of other 
interested distributor groups and pre- 
pare for distribution a consolidated 
industry report. 

These recommendations, most of 
which have been in the “talking” 
stage for a long time, resulted from 
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full discussions at a recent all-day 
meeting in Minneapolis sponsored by 
the trade relations committee of 
NAWGA with T. G. Harrison, chair- 
man and president of Super Value 
Stores presiding. Members of GMA’s 
similar committee, headed by Paul S. 
Willis, president, participated fully 
in the discussions. Representatives of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, the National Association of 
Food Chains and Super Market In- 
stitute were guest participants or ob- 
servers and are expected to make 
similar reports to GMA. 

It was recognized early, in the in- 
stance of Case Marking, Case Shapes 
and Placement of Merchandise in 
Cases, that there were wide areas of 
agreement by wholesale’ grocers, 
manufacturers and retailers. On three 
other subjects, Case Construction, 
Opening Methods and Unit Pack, the 
latter discussed in detail for the first 
time, it was conceded that studies 
should be continued, although specific 
recommendations were made to GMA 
on the latter. 

Opening the meeting, Mr. Harrison 
said that although the issues had been 
in discussion for a long time, this 
was really the first time that whole- 
salers, retailers and manufacturers 
had gotten together to seek solutions 
of these problems. Mr. Willis sum- 
marized the session when he declared 
that the meeting had brought much 
progress in clarifying points of great 
interest to the entire grocery indus- 
try. Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
“there are many areas in which simi- 
lar meetings of minds might provide 
constructive results in the future. We 
believe that we established today a 
pattern that will bear many fruits in 
the days to come.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Wheat Group 
Closes Wichita Office 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Wichita office of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. was closed Sept. 
1 and was consolidated with the Man- 
hattan office in the Union National 
Bank Bldg. 

C. W. Pence, newly elected presi- 
dent of the association, will continue 
to maintain his office at Manhattan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Office to Move 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Com- 
modity Stabilization Service Com- 
modity office here will move Sept. 19 
to 1218 S.W. Washington St., Port- 
land 5. The telephone number for the 
new Office will be CApitol 8-6171. Un- 
til Sept. 19, the phone number of the 
office will be CApitol 2-9651. 
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H.J. Brownlee, Quaker 
Oats Official in 
U.K., Retires 


LONDON—Harold J. Brownlee re- 
tired from his position of managing 
director of Quaker Oats, Ltd., South- 
all, England, effective Aug. 31, after 
27 years’ service with the Quaker 
organization. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. Brownlee 
graduated from the University of 
Toronto. After several years research 
work he was selected, in 1920, to 
study new uses for oat products. This 
work was carried out, on behalf of 
Quaker Oats, Chicago, by Mr. Brown- 
lee until 1928 when he joined the 
staff. He continued the research and 
took over the supervision of technical 
problems relating to other cereal 
products. In 1936 he went to England 
as production manager for Quaker 


21 


and he was appointed a director in 
1938, becoming managing director in 
1952. 

Mr. Brownlee is a member of sev- 
eral technical societies and he has 
written articles on various aspects of 
cereal chemistry. He also holds pat- 
ents in the chemical field. He plans 
to return to the U.S. in the near 
future. 

The newly-appointed managing di- 
rector is Basil C. L. Summers, who 
has been general manager since 1951. 

Quaker Oats, Ltd., has announced 
also the appointment of Roland T. 
Outen, a director for the past 11 
years, as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Outen is a lawyer. R. D. Kennedy, 
secretary of the company since 1940, 
has been elected a director. 

BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

ARKANSAS ELEVATOR READY 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The W. B. 
Coger Warehouse Co. has completed 
work on a 40,000-bu. elevator here. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quali.y that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment .:. the same good judgmect that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ments to the East were comparatively 
heavy. The General Mills, Inc., plant 
here continued to be struck by the 
grain handlers union for the second 
week, but this appeared to be the 
only Chicago mill affected by the 
labor dispute. 

Flour sales did not improve with 
shipping directions and running time. 
It was estimated that sales averaged 
around 50% of 5-day milling capacity. 
Trade spokesmen believe that most 
buyers are about booked up until the 
first of the year, although a little 
spring wheat flour buying might take 
place before that time. Family flour 
shipping directions continued about 
»n a par with the same period a year 
ego, and some pick-up is expected in 
this area with the arrival of cooler 
weather. 

Quotations Sept. 10: Spring top 
patent $6.35@6.50, standard $6.29@ 
6.40, clear $5.70@6.25; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.10, 95% patent $5.70 
@6, clear $4.90@5.39; family flour 
$7.45; soft winter short $6.62@6.72, 
standard $5.92@6.22, clear $4.75@ 
5.06. Cotton bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: The demand for flour the 
past week held to very small volume. 
A few bakers made conservative 
purchases of hard winters, however, 
never more than for 30-day supply. 
A large portion of trade was booked, 
generally to the end of the year. 
Shipping directions were very slow. 
Clears and low grade were still in 
fair demand. 

Quotations Sept. 9: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour, top patent 
$6 50, top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.95. 
100-lb. paper sacks: bakers flour 


cake $6.60, pastry $4.90, soft 
straights $5.05, clears $4.60; hard 
winter, short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.10; Spring 


wheat, short patent $6.65, standard 
$6.55, clears $6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Bakeries here began to 
feel the paralyzing effects of a long 
strike. One flour mill spokesman said 
his customers were down to the nub 
of their inventories and are clamor- 
ing for flour. He added that a serious 
situation could arise if the strike 
continues much longer. 

The five-week-old strike of grain 
elevator employees against flour mills 
here has almost dissipated what in- 
ventories the bakers had on hand. 

Bakeries, which normally were big 
users of spring wheat were willing 
to switch to any type of flour they 
can get. 

Mills have been switching their 
orders to their units in other cities 
as much as they could. But those 
mills weren't designed to take the 
impact of such a sudden tremendous 
load of productivity. Then too, other 
cities are not equipped to handle the 
various types of flour that Buffalo 
uses. 

Mills here will be confronted with 
still another problem when the strike 
ends. The strike and the rail em- 
bargo began just prior to the big 
movement of spring wheat to eleva- 
tors. That movement was cut off and 
the mills will feel the loss of spring 


-ing of hard winter wheat 


wheat when they reopen. It will take 
a while before the normal trade 
channels fill up the pipelines to the 
elevators. 

Another complicating factor is the 
strike of dock workers on the East 
coast which, if it runs too long, could 
back up intended exports all over 
the country. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
moved up 5¢. Sales were nominal. 
Kansas wheat flour climbed 9¢. Sales 
also were nominal. Clear flours were 
unchanged. Pastry flour, the longer 
extraction type, was up 15¢ on a 
stronger Kansas City market. Cake 
flour was unchanged. 

Two mills continued to operate 
here last week, because of special 
situations. 

Quotations Sept. 9: Spring family 
$7.50@7.60, high gluten $7.31@7.44, 
short $6.86@6.99, standard $6.81G 
6.89, straight $6.76, first clear $6.51@G 
6.53, hard winter short $6.55@6.56, 
standard $6.45@6.46, first clear 
$6.15; soft winter short patent $7.26 
@7.29, standard $6.44@6.56, straight 
$5.50 @5.56, first clear $5.16@5.25. 

New York: An increasing supply 
pinch was reported here last week 
among bakers and jobbers normally 
supplied by Buffalo mills. 

Mill stocks in this area were rap- 
idly being exhausted, except for 
those supplied regularly by other 
milling areas. Many bakers and job- 
bers faced early disappearance of 
stock should the grain handlers pro- 
long the strike. 

Activity excluded additional book- 
bakery 
flours. Balances were large and price 
changes were only modest. Buyers 


were concerned primarily with obtain- 
ing replacements for supplies held 
back from strike-bound Buffalo mills. 
Some of the slack was taken up by 
other milling centers, but some mills 
were reported falling behind on ship- 
ments because of the additional de- 
mand. 

Large bakeries seemed to be get- 
ting along all right with no serious 
effects. Heavy balances with South- 
western mills were being drawn upon. 

Interest in other flours remained 
very quiet. 

Export activities were also slow. 
Some inquiries were reported from 
Latin America. UNICEF issued bid 
invitations Sept. 7 calling for 14,500 
metric tons straight grade unbleached 
flour for December to February de- 
livery. 

Quotations Sept. 9: Spring family 
flour $7.60, high gluten $7.34@7.44, 
standard patent $6.79@6.89, clears 
$6.50@6 60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.39@6.49, standard patent $6.19 
@6.29; soft winter high ratio $6.20@G 
7.20, straights $5.30@5.50. 

Boston: Most grades of flour scored 
fairly substantial advances in the 
local market last week. Springs fin- 
ished unchanged to 12¢ net higher 
while the hard winters recorded gains 
of 11¢. Practically all grades of soft 
wheat flour held unchanged, the ex- 
ception being family type which was 
10¢ higher. 

Trading activity was relatively 
slow. There was some concern over 
the extended labor strife in Buffalo. 
Current inventories, while not danger- 
ously low, were regarded as at a 
point where supplies will have to be 
replenished shortly to maintain ade- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
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quate balances. Jobbers and bakers 
as a result were fairly active with 
some reporting that supplies sought 
from oth«c> milling areas were not 
arriving as desired. The larger bak- 
ers reported that their supplies were 
fair, but any substantial increase in 
business might be of serious conse- 
quence. 

Quotations Sept. 10: Spring short 
patents $6.88@6.98, standard $6.78@ 
6.88, high gluten $7.33@7.43, first 
clears $652@662; hard winter short 
patents $6.44@6.54, standard $6.24@ 
6.34; Pacific soft wheat flour $652@ 


6.57; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.52; high ratio $6.22@7.22; 


family $7.62. 

Philadelphia: The quiet which de- 
veloped in the wake of the recent 
buying activity in both spring and 
hard winter flours was again very 
much in evidence on the local market 
last week and mill representatives 
were inclined to think that there 
would be no appreciable pickup in de- 
mand unless there is a sudden un- 
foreseen development. It was noted, 
however, that the wheat market 
showed signs of firming at the week- 
end and spring flours notched 5@107 
sack increases over the prevailing 
levels of the week before, with other 
grades holding unchanged. 

It was generally believed that bak- 
ers and jobbers were content on the 
sidelines in view of the acquisitions 
which gave them relatively large bal- 
ances, especially in hard winters. 
With no incentive to contract for ad- 
ditional supplies, it was believed the 
trade would now make a study of 
the situation to decide on a course 
of future action. Meanwhile, it ap- 
peared likely that fill-ins would be 
responsible for the bulk of nearby 
activity. Some bakers report a strong- 
er retail demand now that the weath- 
er has turned cooler in this area. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Sept. 10: Spring high gluten 
$7.30@7.40, short patent $6.80@6.90, 
standard $6.75 @6.85, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.10@6.20; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Both spring and hard 
Kansas, soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours and high glutens had few sales 
here last week. However, there were 
some conversions of hard Kansas 
booked early in July to spring patents. 
These were made at 20@25¢ over 
current prices on spring patents. The 
conversions made did not total a 
large volume as many still hoped for 
better conversion terms. Clears sold 
moderately for Oct. 15 delivery at a 
discount of 20@37¢ from current 
prices. These, too, sold only moder- 
ately as again flour jobbers and 
bakers envisioned lower prices later. 
Family flour in both advertised and 
unadvertised brands had a few sales. 
Directions continued good. The Buf- 
falo strike was viewed with anxiety 
by jobbers and bakers as the priority 
and allotment plan was being used by 
big mills who have Buffalo as their 
shipping points here. The fear pre- 
vailed that it will affect both jobbers 
and bakers seriously should it con- 
tinue for a long period. 


Quotations Sept. 10: Hard Kansas 





September 13, 1955 


standard patent $6.03@6.26, medium 
patent $6.13@6.31, short patent $6.23 
@6.46; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.61@6.83, medium patent $6.66@ 
6.88, short patent $6.71@6.93, clears 
$6.55 @6.78, high gluten $7.16@7.38; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$7.15@7.50; other brands $6.85 @7.33; 
pastry and cake flours $5@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
only fairly active during the last 
week, with a moderate to small vol- 
ume of sales and the best demand 
for hard winters. A small portion of 
the trade purchased that type to 
cover replacement and in some cases 
total requirements for 120 days and 
beyond. Northern springs were some- 
what slower, with limited activity 
and sales representing a small vol- 
ume. The trade showed little interest 
in adding to their present contracts. 
Bakers and jobbers showed most in- 
terest in purchasing. 

Soft wheat flours to the cracker 
and cookie bakers met with poor de- 
mand on the strengthening of prices. 
This trade showed little desire to 
purchase for replacement of their 
usage on present contracts. There 
was little activity in purchasing of 
cake flours, with buyers apparently 
content to work on previous con- 
tracted amounts. Family flour busi- 
ness was very light with buyers fail- 
ing to show interest in additional 
purchases. Shipping directions held up 
fairly well and about as expected. 
Stocks on hand continued to increase 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
more or less on a hand-to-mouth bas- 
is, and the reduction in the price of 
milling grades of wheat announced 
by the Canadian Wheat Board fur- 
thered the reluctance of buyers to 
look ahead. 


Quotations Sept. 10: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80G 
9.30 bbl., less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour is 
mainly confined to the domestic mar- 
ket. Quotations Sept. 10: $3.65, 100 Ib. 
f.a.s. Montreal in export cottons. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
continue small, but sufficient to meet 
requirements. Quotations Sept. 10: 
$1.42@1.44 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Mills reported a slight 
improvement in flour production in 
western Canada. However, this trend 
was anticipated in view of the re- 
duced output in July and August. 
Domestic demand was moderate and 
stocks were not heavy. Export busi- 
ness worked for the week ended Sept. 
8, totaled 151,000 bbl., including 70,- 
000 bbl. for IWA countries. Most of 
the export sales were made up of 
small lots. Prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 10: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.90@11.50; second 
patents $10.40@11.10; second patents 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 


high 
short 


top patent 
gluten 


Spring standa rd 


Spring straight 


Spring first clear 


Hard 
Hard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina 


winter 


winter 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 


family 
high 
short 


first 
winter 


Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 
winter 


flour, 
flour, 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 


patent 


grades 


winter family 
winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first 


gluten 


standard 

clear 
short 
Hard winter standard 
first 
short 
winter straight 
winter first 
white 
dark ‘a0 
Semolina blend, bulk 


bulk 


clear 


clear 
family a 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
straight 
winter first 
white 
dark 
blend, 


clear 


clear 
patent 


Chicago 
~ @... 
6 


5.35 @6 
.@ 
@ 


5.29@6.40 6. 


-@ 


5.70@6.25 


-@7 
5.80@6 
5.70@6 

-90@5 
a 
1.62@6 
++-@ 
.75@5 
.07@4 
3.32@3 


-+-@.. 


New York 


$...@7 
7.34@7 
.@ 
6.79@6 
6.50@6 
6.39@6 
6.19@6 
--@. 
.-@ 
5.30@5 
ooo @ 
1.50@4 
-@ 


7.47 @7.5 


Seattle 

- $...@7.80 
-. +» @6.95 
--@6.97 
-@6.07 


89 


Mpls. 
$6.35@7.30 $...@ 
coc @ oo @ 
6.60 @6.75 .@a 
6.15 @6.30 
05 @6.20 


5.70@6.15 
45 ° 
10 
00 
.39 


5.92 @6.2: 


9 
.06 ° @ ee 
12 3.75@3.80 
37 3.00@3.05 
@6.90 


Phila. 


Pittsburgh 


.60 'r, fT a7 


44 .30@7,40 
5.80 @6.90 
5.75 @6.85 
60 §.50@ 6.60 
49 =6.40@6.50 
.29 6.10@6.20 


5.52@ 


@.. -.@ 
@. a 


.33@7 
5. 88@6 
b.78@6 


5.44@6.5 
5.24@6.3 


.50 --@. 5.32@5.52 


@. mns@ 
4.55 @4.65 --@ 
-@ a --@ 


.60 


Spring top patent 
Bakers 


Winter exportst 


-@ ° @. 


Toronto 


Kans. City %St. Louis 
$. 


3 

4 
5.9 
5.1 


5.0 

6 

4 

@ 3.6 
-@ 


5@7.5 
i1@7.3 
a69 
a6.8 
5@6.7 
@b6A4 
3@6.2 
a 
-@ 


.40@4.5 
3. 


60@ 3.7 
@7.4 


Buffalo 
$7.50@7.6 


. @ nev 
7.31@7 
.86 @6.95 
5.81 @6.89 
@6 
5 6.51@6.53 
0 po Ge nas 
0 5.55@6.56 
5 15 @6 
0 -..@6 
0 . a 
7.26 @7.29 
° 5.44@6.56 
5 5.50@5.56 
0 5.16@5.25 
8 65@4 
8 3.90@4 
: a 


*New Orl. 
0 $ a 
8 6,80@7.00 
3 6.40@6,.60 
3 6.20@6.40 
8 5.70@6.10 
6 5.90@6.00 
6 5.75 @5.90 
4.80@5.20 
5.25 @5.55 
4.80@5.15 
4.20@5.55 
2 a 
7 7+ @ 
7 a 


**Winnipeg 


$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 


8.80@ 
--@ 


9.30 
3.65 


9.55@ 
-@ 


9.85 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax.***For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Bran sresssse 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. . 
Red dog 


$41.50@ 42.00 
43.50@ 44.00 
58.00 @59.00 
59.00 @60.00 


$36.50 @37.00 
@ 39.00 
48.50@49.00 
@55.00 


$45.25@ 46.00 $ @ 51.00 
48.00 @ 48.25 .».@56.00 @ 55.00 
60.00 @ 61.00 a a 
690.00 @ 61.00 


Ft. Worth 


@ 53.00 


to bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 


slightly and could be considered 
carlots. 


heavy. . @ 65.00 @.. 

Export flour business was of small 
volume, with moderate amounts be- 
ing worked to the European and 


Kansas City 
Bran $36.00@36.50 $40.50@41.00 $43.50@44.50 
Shorts Po 38.25 @ 39.00 45.00 @45.50 46.50@ 47.50 
Mill run . 7 eee , @ cer oneal 


St. Louis New Orleans Seattle 
$46.00 @ 46.50 a 
560.00@ 51.00 a @ 


@ ...- -» @45.00 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran was somewhat 


Latin American countries. 

New Orleans quotations, in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent $5.90 
@6, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear 
$4.80@5.20; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70@6.10, 
high gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $5.25@5.55, straight $4.80@ 
5.15, first clear $4.20@5.55, high ratio 
cake $5.60@6.05; Pacific Coast Cake 
$6.70@6.95, pastry $6.05@6.15. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ per sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed at last week’s prices, and 
production was about the same. While 
it was generally agreed that the 
wheat market was about made, buy- 
ers did not find incentive to book 
forward in the face of heavy sup- 
plies and millers were hard pressed 
to stimulate domestic demand beyond 
current requirements. Export business 
in volume had not as yet developed, 
although scattered sales of relatively 
small quantities were made, and the 
market as a whole was quiet. Quo- 
tations: Family patent $7.80, blue- 
stem $6.95, bakery $6.97, pastry $6.07. 

Portland: Flour bookings were on 
the increase in the Pacific Northwest 
last week but export bookings were 
limited. Mills with export connections 
find it slow going and their operations 
were lighter for the week. Domestic 
mills on the other hand continued to 
improve their grind as buyers were 
more inclined to book ahead. Volume 
at one time was not large but steady. 
Flour quotations Sept. 9: High gluten 
$7.06, all Montana $6.94, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.12, bluestem bakers 
$7.02, cake $7.06, pastry $6.16, pie 
$5.86, whole wheat 100% $6.32, 
graham $5.98, cracked wheat $5.70. 


easier, but other millfeeds held 
steady, bolstered by eastern demand 
to some extent. Red dog was scarce 
and particularly firm because of 
southern demand, most of which 
normally is filled from Buffalo. Quo- 
tations Sept. 12: Bran $36.50@37, 
standard midds. $39, flour midds. 
$48.50@49, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Steady to stronger 
prices were reported for millfeed 
the past week. The demand was 
fairly active while offerings dipped 
somewhat due to lighter flour milling 
operations. Quotations Sept. 12: Bran 
$36 @36.50, shorts $38.25@39 sacked, 
Kansas City; bran $31.75@32.50, 
shorts $38.25@39 and midds. $36@ 
36.50 bulk, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Bran was draggy 
last week but demand for shorts was 
good. Quotations, straight cars: Bran 
$38.50@39.50; mill run $40.75@41.75; 
shorts $43@44. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good last week. Supplies 
were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 9: Bran $36@36.50, 
shorts $41@41.50. Bran declined 25¢ 
ton, while shorts advanced $1.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
more than met production with mills 
of the area, building backlogs of 
orders. Jobbers and a few mixers 
were in the market. Some of the mill- 
feeds went to eastern markets tied 
up due to the strike in Buffalo. Bran 
was unchanged while shorts were up 
slightly. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 12: Bran $36@36.50, 
shorts $40.50@41. 

Ft. Worth: There was some im- 
provement in the demand for mill- 
feed last week and offerings were 
hardly sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 9, burlaps: 
Bran $43.50@ 44.50, gray shorts $46.50 





Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Bran 
$51.00@53.00 
41.00@ 44.00 


Shorts 
$60.00@ 61. 
48.00@ 82. 


Middlings 
$65.00 @ 66.00 
55.00 @57.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


asc 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Sept. 3, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago . 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City . 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo ... 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals . 


Totals 
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9 
100 
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of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago: 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


Sept. 


|, 232% 


icago Chicag 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 


ss 
.. +128 
- «128 
. 128 


Dec. 


225% 
226 
226% 


227% 


Ohi 





Sept Dec. 


195% 199% 
194% 198% 
196% 199% 
195% 199 


Mar. May Sept. 
hard 
—HOLIDAY 
200% 196% 
200 195% 
201 197% 
200% 196% 


207% 
208% 
209 

208% 


RYE— . 
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95 
95% 
96 
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Winni 
Oct. 

99% 

99% 
101% 
100 


90% 
90% 
90% 
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hard 


210% 
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-——Kansas City-— 


Mar. 
hard 
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FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
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56% 
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61% 
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61% 
61% 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dee. 


55% 
55% 
55% 
56% 
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@47.50; 50¢ higher on both bran and 
shorts compared with previous week. 


Salina: The demand was good with 
bran unchanged and shorts 50¢ ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were ade- 
quate but shorts were scarce. Quo- 
tations basis Kansas City: Bran $36@ 
36.50, gray shorts $40@40.50. 

Chicago: The prolonged strike of 
Buffalo mills helped sustain millfeed 
prices in this area and still held a 
floor under them. Some small decline 
showed up for bran and standard 
middlings last week, but values were 
on the upturn again as the period 
closed. Flour middlings and red dog 
were hard to obtain all week, and 
prices advanced. Quotations Sept. 12: 
Bran $4150@42, standard midds. 
$43.50@44, flour midds. $58@59, red 
dog $59@60. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was fair and the trend firm. Supplies 
were ample. Quotations Sept. 9: Bran 
$40.50@41 and shorts $45@45.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales perked up 
sharply late last week after being 
very dull earlier. Both bran and mid- 
dlings moved in good volume. Trade 
sources said the late action stemmed 
from mixers who couldn't hold out on 
the strike any longer. The buying 
was mostly in the West and the 
Northwest with not much activity in 
the Southwest. There is, however, 
still quite a bit of substitution going 
on, especially in bran. Quotations 
(nominal) Sept. 9: Bran $45.25@46, 
standard midds. $48@48.25, flour 
midds. $60@61, red dog $60@61. 

Boston: Trading activity in the 
local millfeed market was regarded 
as extremely slow last week. Offer- 
ings were fairly substantial and in- 
sistent enough to force values on 
bran down $2 with middlings losing a 
like amount. The labor situation in 
Buffalo did not seem to affect local 
houses as most of them reported that 
offerings from distant mills were 
more than adequate. Quotations Sept. 
10: Bran $53, midds. $55. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market showed some irregularity last 
week but the quiet pace of dealings 
kept the development from attracting 
major attention. Dealers reported 
that most customers continued to be 
extremely price-conscious and are of 
the mind that a sharp downward 
revision would be required to provide 
any real stimulus to activity. Sept. 
10 quotations: Bran $51, $1.50 under 
the previous week; standard midds. 
up $1 to $56, red dog unchanged at 
$65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds con- 
tinued good last week. Bran and 
standard middlings advanced in price 
while flour middlings and red dog 
were unchanged. Some stated it “was 
a better than usual week for sales 
of millfeeds.” Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $50.30@51.25, 
standard midds. $52.30@53.25, four 
midds. $60.30@62.25, red dog $67.30@ 
69.25. 

New Orleans: Millfeed was rather 
inactive during last week, apparently 
resulting from the mill tie-ups on 
account of strikes. Demand was limit- 
ed and offerings were not pressing. 
Prices remained fairly steady during 
the week, with shorts gaining slight- 
ly towards the weekend, with limited 
offerings. Quotations: Bran $46@ 
46.50, shorts $50@51. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy last week, with considerable sell- 
ing pressure and not much buying 
interest. Production was about steady, 
but with cheap local grains such as 
barley and oats, and with feed de- 
mand heading into several months of 
prospective decline due to turkeys 
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going to market, buyers were un- 
willing to book ahead. Thus, anyone 
who had millfeed to move was forced 
to cut the market a bit, and while 
most sellers were trying to get $44 
ton delivered, there were reports 
throughout the trade that business 
could be done at 50¢ to $1 per ton 
less than this figure. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during last week with demand weak- 
er. Plants are working to eapacity, 
24 hours a day, six days per week, 
and are booked through September. 
Quotations (off $1): Red bran and 
millrun $44, midds. $49. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand was 
sufficient to absorb offerings. Quota- 
tions Sept. 10: Bran $51@53, shorts 
$60@61, midds. $65@66, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Eastern demand for 
western millfeed output was less ac- 
tive than previous week, but prices re- 
mained steady with supplies showing 
only a minor increase. It was indi- 
cated that pasture conditions in 
eastern Canada had improved mate- 
rially and that eastern feeders for 
the present were inclined to draw 
upon their own stocks of grain from 
this year’s harvest. Quotations, Sept. 
10: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills $41@44; shorts 
$48@52; midds. $55@57. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remained quiet, 
with prices up 5¢ sack. Quotations 
Sept. 9, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: Pure 
white rye $3.75@3.80, medium rye 
$3.55@3.60, dark rye $3@3.05. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
were -looking for an early expansion 
in demand for dark rye flour, feeling 
that it has been an extended period 
since bakers last bought and stocks 
must be reaching the point where 
replenishments are indicated. Sept. 10 
quotations: White rye $4.55@4.65, 
unchanged from the previous week. 


New York: Balances of rye flour 
were reported only moderate and an 
expansion in bookings was looked for 
on any further decline in prices. Al- 
though potential demand was build- 
ing up, bakers and jobbers seemed 
to be in no pressing need for rye 
flour. Quotations Sept. 9: Pure white 
patents $4.50@4.60. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved up 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 9: White rye $4.65 @4.75, 
medium rye $4.45@4.55, dark rye 
$3.90 @4. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 10, with no pick-up 
in sight. The trade was pretty well 
booked up for some time ahead, it 
was reported and only small fill-in 
orders were expected for the near 
future. Quotations Sept. 10: White 
patent rye $4.07@4.12, medium $3.87 
@3.92, dark $3.32@3.37. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: There was some im- 
provement in the demand for hot 
breakfast cereals and this was re- 
flected in the domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal. There was no in- 
dication of export business for west- 
ern mills. Prices are firm. Quotations, 
Sept. 10: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.20@5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.10@6.35 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 
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which is spearheading a drive to 
change the unit of measure, Mr. Ellis 
said that “at least 12 costly, time- 
consuming conversions between 
bushel and hundredweight . .. are 
required every time oats are sold 
from the farm for livestock feed or 
human food consumption.” He spoke 
Sept. 13 before a GFDNA session 
devoted exclusively to the bu. vs. ewt. 
subject. 

Mr. Ellis continued, “A recent study 
of several feed grains traced move- 
ment of grain from production to final 
usage. A similar pattern was found to 
exist in all grains insofar as the fre- 
quency of conversions required in 
calculations used in normal trading 
operations.” 

The feed manufacturer selected 
oats as one commodity which has 
been moving in volume recently due 
to bountiful harvests in most grain- 
growing areas and presented a step 
by step report on the number of con- 
versions required. 

“The standard weight of a bushel 
volume measure of oats is 32 lb. for 
trading purposes,” he said, “and is 
used to figure the number of bushels 
in a lot of grain after it is actually 
weighed in pounds.” 

“For instance, oats of 32 lb. are 
considered ‘standard’ grade,” Mr. 
Ellis said, “but oats with a test 
weight per bushel of 38 lb. or more 
are graded much higher. This is also 
a confusing factor to clerks in invoic- 
ing, as they sometimes extend compu- 
tations on the basis of test weight 
rather than the ‘standard’ 32 Ib. 
weight for pricing.” 

Mr. Ellis raised the question of how 
many times the bushel is converted 
and calculations refigured, and ex- 
plained that there are at least the 
following 12 major conversions: 

The farmer arranges trucking to a 
country elevator. The trucker changes 
the hundredweight rate to bushels 
(conversion No. 1) so the farmer can 
subtract it from the bushel price he 
is to receive at the elevator and ar- 
rive at his net delivered price per 
bushel. 

The oats are weighed at the coun- 
try elevator in pounds and converted 
to bushels (No. 2) to figure the set- 
tlement to the farmer. 

The weight in pounds of the oats 
is recorded as they are taken into 
the elevator and the totals are con- 
verted into bushels (No. 3). How- 
ever, the capacity of bins and volume 
of grains on hand at any given time 
is usually figured in pounds per cubic 
foot and converted (No. 4) into stand- 
ard bushel capacities or volume for 
the various grains. 

The next conversion (No. 5) occurs 
when a sale is made by the country 
elevator of a railroad carload as an 
example. The full car is weighed and 
the empty car weight is subtracted 
to arrive at the net weight of the 
oats. This figure is then divided by 
weight of a standard bushel and mul- 
tiplied by the current sale price of a 
standard bushel to arrive at the 
amount of the invoice for settlement 
with the country elevator. 

Either the country elevator or the 
receiver of the oats will have to pay 
the freight. All freight rates on grain 
are in hundredweight. In order to 
figure the delivered price of the oats, 
the hundredweight rate must be con- 
verted (No. 6) to a bushel rate. 

When the grain is unloaded at a 
terminal market, the total weights 
taken in each day are converted 
(No. 7) to bushels for the inventory 
record. On the other hand, when the 


terminal market loads out cars to fill 
their sales commitments, the car of 
grain is weighed on official scales 
and the weight is converted (No. 8) 
into bushels and fractions of bushels 
to invoice the buyer. 


The buyer stores the oats in bulk 
bins as bushels. Inventories are kept 
and priced in bushels to correspond 
with replacement bushel prices. How- 
ever, the freight from the terminal 
market is given in hundredweight 
and must be converted (No. 9) to 
bushels to figure the delivered price 
in bushels. 

When the processor figures his costs 
for his final product, the bushel is 
converted (No. 10) into pounds again 
and usually in terms of hundred- 
weight, or tons which can be easily 
figured as 20 hundredweight. 

Grain Price Conversion 

There is a tremendous amount of 
conversion daily (No. 11) when grain 
prices change on the market and com- 
parison is needed between the bushel 
and hundredweight prices based on 
the standard oats, barley, corn and 
wheat. Buyers and sellers use charts 
and conversion tables for this pur- 
pose but it does not eliminate the cost 
and conversion. 

Freight rates are converted (No. 
12) from hundredweight to bushels 
many times to figure comparative 
values between shipping and receiv- 
ing points and terminal markets in 
various grain areas. 

Mr. Ellis commented that the 
AFMA committee he heads will con- 
tinue its efforts to change all grain 
trading to a strictly hundredweight 
basis and eliminate these costly con- 
versions between the pound and 
bushels. He noted that many of the 
leading feed and grain organizations 
had already gone on record as offi- 
cially approving the plan, there is 
some interest in the matter in Canada, 
and that the program has had con- 
tinued support for many years by 
federal and state government officials 
and the Committee on Trading by 
Weight of the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures. 

The first general session of the 
convention began Sept. 12 with a 
showing of the Chicago Board of 
Trade film “After the Harvest.” It 
was applauded enthusiastically by all 
those who viewed it. 

A report on expenditures, a recom- 
mendation for incorporating the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., a re- 
view of the year’s accomplishments, 
and the group’s work with 53 affili- 
ated associations and a plea for an 
expanded budget were contained in 
the keynote talk by R. F. Cunning- 
ham, president of the GFDNA for the 
past two years. Mr. Cunningham is 
head of R. F. Cunningham & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Mr. Cunningham said the work of 
the GFDNA and the men active in 
the group are contributing immensely 
to the welfare and prosperity of the 
feed and grain trades. However, the 
work is being limited by funds avail- 
able from these trades, he continued. 

A vivid contrast of government 
philosophies was observed during Jast 
summer’s visit to European countries, 
by Mr. Cunningham. It was a fine 
chance to learn to appreciate “our 
own system of private enterprise and 
form a new sense of responsibility 
in the well-being of our system,” 
Mr. Cunningham added. 

“One of the great challenges fac- 
ing all of us is to see that our econo- 
my is not dominated by government 
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—that government helps rather than 
displaces private enterprise.” 

Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, made that statement during 
the Sept. 12 session of the GFDNA. 

The biggest threat we have today 
to our private marketing system is 
government itself, he said, in point- 
ing out that government should re- 
main a junior partner to the private 
citizen. 

Mr. Butz told the gathering that 
Commodity Credit Corp. now has ap- 
proximately $8% billion invested in 
commodity loans and stocks. “In 
the case of our feed grains,” he said, 
“it is estimated that around three 
fourths of the carryover this year 
will be under loan or owned by CCC.” 

“As a nation,” he stated, “we have 
gotten ourselves into our current, al- 
most unbelievable, surplus situation 
primarily because many of our peo- 
ple believed, or at least hoped, an 
act of Congress could brush aside 
fundamental demand and supply rela- 
tionships.” 

He warned that the free marketing 
system will be in danger if govern- 
ment price manipulation continues to 
grow and called for a return of more 
decision-making in agriculture to the 
individual producer or distributor and 
a reduction of the direct participation 
of government in price making. 

A New Farm Policy 

The dangers of a retarded agricul- 
tural industry and some thoughts 
about revising the U.S. farm policy 
were presented at the GFDNA con- 
vention by Dr. John H. Davis, direc- 
tor of agriculture and business at the 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, and for- 
mer assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. Dr. Davis spoke Sept. 13 on “A 
Policy for Agriculture and Business.” 

Dr. Davis said: “Today there is 
urgent need for action on the farm 
front to bring supply more in line 
with demand. Unless this is done 
promptly, there is danger that falling 
farm prices will seriously cripple ag- 
riculture in terms of future economic 
development and progress. A crippled 
agriculture will, in turn, mean re- 
duced opportunities for business firms 
serving agriculture. 

“The 30% post war drop in farm 
net income which already has taken 
place puts agriculture at a critical 
disadvantage to other major seg- 
ments of the economy when it comes 
to economic progress. This is true 
because it restricts the amount of 
risk capital available to agriculture 
and lessens the incentive for alert, 
resourceful and capable young men 
and women to engage in farming. 
Without adequate risk capital and 
capable farm operators agriculture 
cannot keep pace with the rest of 
the economy in its effort to achieve 
a $500 billion gross national product 
by 1965. 

“Furthermore, five or 10 years from 
now a retarded agriculture will mean 
higher food cost to the consumer. 
This will be true because farmers 
then will not be as efficient as they 
could have been or would have been 
had they had sufficient income to pro- 
vide needed risk capital and attract 
capable farm operators,” Dr. Davis 
said. 

Dr. Davis continued: “These facts 
all point to the urgency and necessity 
of a policy which will stabilize farm 
income at a fair level and end the 
piling up of more and more stocks in 
the hands of Commodity Credit Corp. 

“To this end we should adopt a 
policy of diverting selected acres from 
current crop production to the crea- 
tion of a soil fertility bank for the 
future. One phase of this should be 
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the conversion of several millions of 
acres of land unsuited for cultivation 
to permanent grazing or forest use,” 
Dr. Davis added. 


Farm Economy Declines 

Contrasted with an expanding 
economy in most industries, farm 
prices and farm income are down 
again this year, lagging 8% behind 
1954 at this point, said John D. Wil- 
son, vice president, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, at the GFDNA con- 
vention. Moreover, Mr. Wilson ex- 
plained, current trends point to the 
possibility of a further drop in 1956. 

On the positive side of this situa- 
tion, said Mr. Wilson, it should be 
recognized that the income and the 
standard of living of individual farm 
operators have not slipped as much 
as farm prices. Further, the final 
phase of this period of declining in- 
come for the farmer seems to be ap- 
proaching. Nevertheless, “how the 
farmer can be brought to share more 
directly in the nation’s rising income 
certainly is proving to be one of our 
toughest problems,” Mr. Wilson 
pointed out. 

In his address, “The Outlook for 
Business,” Mr. Wilson foresaw minor 
downward trends in the number of 
housing units and automobiles to be 
produced in 1956. Government spend- 
ing may well expand next year, he 
predicted, citing the needs of public 
service and school buildings and new 
roads. Another boost for the economy 
next year may be a cut in income 
taxes. 

Business outlay for plant and equip- 
ment, which had fallen about 8% 
through 1954, has recovered and is 
now growing steadily, Mr. Wilson 
said. This is significant, for in under- 
taking huge capital expenditures, 
business in effect is casting a strong 
vote of confidence in the future, he 
said. 

Business inventories, not high now, 
according to Mr. Wilson, are being 
expanded, indicative of a broad busi- 
ness advance. “There is danger, how- 
ever, that either over-confidence, or 
the fear of higher prices, may lead 
to a further step-up in buying which 
could not be supported indefinitely.” 
He added that “perhaps the greatest 
uncertainty for 1956 is whether this 
inventory move in coming months will 
be mild and orderly, with little im- 
pact on general business, or whether 
it will take the form of heavy and 
excessive buying, followed by a re- 
action that will be felt throughout 
the economy.” 

The grain luncheon was held Sept. 
12. Topics discussed were the grain 
sanitation situation, grain standards, 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment for 1956-57 and multiple de- 
liveries in soybean futures contracts. 


Grain Sanitation Problems 


The grain trade is caught between 
two divergent interests in the matter 
of grain sanitation, Walter R. Scott, 
executive vice president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, told mem- 
bers of the GFDNA in a Sept. 12 
session. 

“On one end are the many farmers 
of the country who produce wheat 
and are not under supervision by the 
Food & Drug Administration and who 
feed a stream of wheat into commer- 
cial channels more or less of which 
is contaminated. On the other end 
are the millers of the country, who 
are demanding pure wheat. In be- 
tween are the grain dealers who are 
expected to take the wheat as it 
comes off the farms, whether con- 
taminated or not, sift out the pure 
wheat, and take all the risks of the 
process.” 

Mr. Scott suggested that the mill- 
ers who grind the wheat are in the 


best position to select suitable wheat. 
“They are the final purchasers, and 
their buyers are the best equipped 
to determine the true value of wheat 
for milling purposes.” 

“FDA,” he said, “has elected an 
enforcement program involving the 
entire crop and the 20,000 handlers 
who ‘ship over half a million cars a 
year. A great economy could be se- 
cured by concentrating enforcement 
at the mill level.” 

Mr. Scott reminded, however, that 
FDA seems determined to pursue a 
course of increasingly stringent en- 
forcement requirements leveled at 
the dealers in grain. He advised coun- 
try dealers to keep in mind this fact 
and be careful not to take in as mill- 
ing wheat any wheat that by sample 
contains more than two rodent pel- 
lets per pint or 2% or more of dam- 
aged insect kernels by weight. Nor 
should wheat of this description be 
accepted as loan wheat or purchase 
agreement wheat, he cautioned. 

Mr. Scott reviewed the develop- 
ment of the current sanitation regu- 
lations. He recalled the two phases 
FDA proposed—cleaning up of all 
grain elevators throughout the coun- 
try, which he said found “no opposi- 
tion in the trade”; and the inspection 
of carloads of wheat by FDA inspec- 
tors in search of evidence of con- 
tamination, which if found, would re- 
sult in seizure. 

Grain trade resistance to the car- 
lot sampling procedures, Mr. Scott 
said, is based on the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Trading in grain in interstate 
commerce is subject to the later Fed- 
eral Grain Standards Act, which some 
legal experts say, indicated an in- 
tent by Congress to take grain out 
from under the earlier Pure Food 
Law. 

2. The proposed enforcement pro- 
grams are ill-timed because the pro- 
ducers have not been adequately pre- 
pared for the rigorous tests de- 
manded. 

3. FDA does not have adequate 
facilities to support an enforcement 
program to inspect upwards of a half 
million cars of grain each year. 

4. FDA is not prepared with 
sound and practical tests to deter- 
mine the existence and extent of con- 
tamination. 

5. The enforcement plan is ill-con- 
ceived to attain its objectives be- 
cause there are so many producers. 

6. The enforcement program is not 
necessary to provide the objective of 
pure food. 


Changes in Wheat Standards 

With a warning to go slow on 
changing the present wheat stand- 
ards, Ralph H. Brown, vice president 
of the Cleveland Grain Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., addressed the grain ware- 
housing luncheon during the Sept. 12 
session of the GFDNA convention. 

“Let us stay away from the ideal 
nostrums that only appear to benefit 
one segment of the trade, and when 
we make suggestions, let us be sure 
we want them, or better still, that 
they will not adversely affect the 
producer or some other segment of 
the trade,” he cautioned. 

Mr. Brown, acting chairman of the 
GFDNA’s uniform grades committee, 
said that “Good standards must be 
useful and easily applied and uni- 
formly enforced at all stages of mar- 
keting. They must be tight enough 
to encourage better production with 
proper premiums for premium quali- 
ties and yet loose enough to encom- 
pass a large share of our average pro- 
duction quality over a series of years.” 

He expressed confidence that at 
the meeting of trade groups in Wash- 
ington Sept. 28-Oct. 1, serious study 
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will be given by federal officials to 
all the suggestions and these pro- 
posals will be weighed carefully in 
the light of nearly 40 years of ex- 
perience with wheat standards. 


Mr. Brown reviewed the history of 


.wheat standards and explained what 


they are designed to do. He cited 
some of the changes that have been 
proposed recently and then, as a 
former federal grain supervisor, pre- 
sented arguments against some of 
the proposals. 

“Let us be sure that some other 
factor or government activity might 
not be the cause of a present eco- 
nomic problem rather than the grad- 
ing itself,” Mr. Brown stated. 

He reminded that the original grain 
standards came into being through 
an act of Congress to protect the 
farmer and stated that some of the 
moves proposed would penalize the 
farmer. 


Grain Storage Agreement 

Expected changes in the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement for 1956-57 
were discussed by Robert G. Cargill, 
president, Victoria Elevator Co., and 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. Mr. Cargill, chairman of 
the association’s national country ele- 
vator committee, will head negotia- 
tions with the government on the con- 
tract next year for country elevators. 

Revision of several sections has 
become necessary, he said, because 
many situations have arisen which 
were not covered in the present con- 
tract form. An increase in rates was 
foreseen by Mr. Cargill. This was 
considered a consequence of the added 
responsibility placed on country ele- 
vators for seizures under FDA regu- 
lations. 

Prepaid storage was pointed out as 
another factor causing confusion. 
When prepaid storage was involved, 
there arose a question concerning the 
agreement commencement date. Re- 
storage of commodities also posed a 
problem under provisions of the stor- 
age agreement contract presently in 
effect. 

Corrective measures were indicated 
for the provision allowing shipment 
of commodities similar in grade to 
that of commodities which were out- 
standing. Some country warehouse- 
men have shipped processed com- 
modities under this provision in place 
of commodities outstanding, Mr. Car- 
gill said. This practice was not held 
to be in violation of the provision, but 
Mr. Cargill emphasized the point that 
it was not the intent of this provision 
to provide for this particular proce- 
dure. 

Growth of truck transportation has 
made it necessary also to revise ter- 
minology pertaining to mode of trans- 
portation, Mr. Cargill concluded. 


Multiple Delivery Points 

The question of multiple delivery 
points was discussed pro and con by 
William Huge, vice president, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, and Wil- 
lard Lighter, vice president of the 
chemurgy division of the Glidden Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Huge presented argu- 
ments in favor, while Mr. Lighter 
offered points unfavorable to multiple 
deliveries. 

Both men agreed the market place 
should and would resolve the ques- 
tion. Their disagreement was in the 
designation of Chicago as one of the 
multiple delivery points in a supple- 
mentary soybean futures contract 
which would be made available to 
speculators and hedgers. 

Mr. Huge was for the exclusion of 
Chicago in the supplementary con- 
tract. He said the changing character 
of soybean production, processing and 
consumption warrants a change in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FUTURES TRADING RULE CHANGES URGED 
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form miracles of production in both 
petroleum and agriculture.” 


Makes Seaway Report 

A partial solution to the problem 
of disposing of large government- 
owned surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities may be provided by con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
it was indicated in the midway re- 
port on a research project to deter- 
mine possible effects of the seaway 
on the nation’s grain marketing sys- 
tem. L. L. Waters, head of the trans- 
portation department in the School 
of Business at Indiana University, is 
directing the research study being 
financed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, He made a preliminary report 
on findings at the symposium. 

“The seaway will substantially re- 
duce the real economic cost of laying 
down grain in important foreign mar- 
kets, thereby increasing the amount 
that will be consumed. This should 
result in a better standard of living 
for consumers and higher incomes for 
producers,” Mr. Waters declared. “It 
should also result in considerable 
financial relief to a government which 
seems to be struggling desperately 
to insulate itself from some painful 
facts and economics.” 

Cautioning that results of the 
study still were not in final form, 
the transportation authority pointed 
out that there were enough factors 
already uncovered by the study to in- 
dicate a number of major changes in 
handling grains for export would re- 
sult from construction of the seaway. 

“The seaway will concentrate ex- 
port grain in Chicago at the expense 
of cities through which these stocks 
now pass,” Mr. Waters claimed. ‘‘Sub- 
stantial savings in transportation 
costs will be possible and the seaway 
will harm many rail carriers now 
handling grain. Other rail carriers 
will benefit, however. Because the 
new export points will be closer to 
producing areas, the volume of grain 
moved by truck probably will in- 
crease.” 

The initial expenditure of $105 mil- 
lion for the seaway is only a small 
portion of what total costs will be, 
according to Mr. Waters. He believes 
public and private harbor develop- 
ments will be “many times” larger. 
Iron ore is expected to be the most 
important traffic item in tonnage, 
with grain and petroleum rivalling 
each other for second place. 

It seems logical to assume that 
tramp steamers will get the major 
portion of the seaway traffic, Mr. 
Waters said. He bases this observa- 
tion on the fact that tramp vessels 
are not parties to “conference” rate 
agreements and quote on a basis of 
supply and demand competitive con- 
ditions 

Chicago now is the shipping point 
for very little export grain. However, 
the seaway will make Chicago a stra- 
tegically located ocean port that will 
draw export grain stocks from prac- 
tically all of the commercial corn 
growing belt, all of Kansas and 
parts of Oklahoma as far west as 
Enid. “Chicago will dominate the ex- 
port trade for winter wheat, corn and 
soybeans,” Prof. Waters declared. 


Hits Canadian System 


In another talk, Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, painted a drab picture of con- 
ditions facing Canadian grain grow- 
ers under their government-dominat- 
ed grain marketing program. 

In contrasting the current situa- 


tion with that existing under the mar- 
keting system of pre-World War II 
days, Mr. Jones pointed out that the 
Canadian farmer could then deliver 
his grain, either for sale or for stor- 
age, to a country elevator of his own 
choice. Further he could sow his acre- 
age to wheat, oats, rye, barley or 
flax and dispose of every bushel 
harvested and get his money—all of 
it—without delay. 

Under the present government mar- 
keting monopoly, Mr. Jones said, the 
country elevator operator in Canada 
is merely an agent for the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The farmer gets an 
“initial payment” for his grain, which 
is the Port Arthur-Ft. William price, 
less freight and buying margin. At the 
same time, he also gets a “participa- 
tion certificate’ which entitles the 
grower to his proportionate share of 
any profit the Wheat Board may 
make during that crop year. The 
grower is held responsible for all 
storage and interest until such time 
as the grain is sold by the govern- 
ment for the producer’s account. 

Speaking of the dissatisfaction be- 
ing expressed by some of the Cana~ 
dian farmers, Mr. Jones quoted from 
a letter which said in part: “I have to 
stand the cost of providing storage 
space on the farm for grain that I 
can’t sell, and at the same time, take 
less for the grain that I do sell be- 
cause of the storage on grain the 
Wheat Board can’t sell. It does me no 
good to have the price ‘maintained’ 
if I can’t sell my grain. The quota is 
a device to legalize refusal to take 
my grain and I am unable to get 
proper grading if elevators do not 
have space for the grade that I offer.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Jones said: “The 
compulsory state marketing method 
or excessive government interven- 
tion in an open market has failed 
to dispose of available supplies with 
the result that a very large surplus 
has accumulated which now over- 
hangs the market. This seems to be 
an inherent fault of all commodity 
marketing schemes which embrace 
the concept of withholding supplies 
from the market in order to influence 
price trends.” 








MRS. AMERIC A—The influence 
which Mrs. America exerts on buying 
power will be put to work to adver- 
tise October Donut Month and create 
added sales for doughnuts during the 
month. The promotion will be backed 
by many companies in their advertis- 
ing and considerable publicity via 
press, radio and TV will encourage 
the consumption of more doughnuts. 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Robert C. Liebenow, executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
was a guest speaker on a CBS tele- 
vision farm program recently. He 
reviewed U.S. crop prospects and out- 
lined the exchange’s role in the na- 
tion’s grain marketing system. 

e 

R. H. Drake, commercial sales man- 
ager of H. C. Cole Milling Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in New York City 
last week and visited the office of 
John H. Blake, mill representative. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced the appointment 
of Ford M. Milam, of Helena, Ark., 
as agricultural attache at Monrovia, 
Liberia. The appointment opens a 
third agricultural attache office in 
Africa. Other posts are at Cairo, 
Egypt, and Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa. Mr. Milam will have report- 
ing and other Agricultural Attache 
responsibilities for Liberia, French 
West Africa, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and other areas in West Central 
Africa. 


Earl F. Cross, vice president, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
A. James Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, called at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices, Chicago, 
during the past week. 

& 

Earl Fuqua, of Little Rock, Ark., 
southern sales representative for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Inc., 
was a recent visitor at the home 
office of the company in Wichita. 

= 

Among visitors last week at the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange were 
Douglas B. Bagnell, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, Washington; Samuel H. 
Sabin, Washington office of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and Lin Tai-lung 
and Lee Si-hsun, both of Taiwan, 
China. 


Scheduled to be the main speaker 
at the first fall meeting of the Min- 
neapolis Advertising Club Sept. 14 is 
Walter Barry, vice president, director 
and executive committee member of 
General Mills, Inc. Mr. Barry’s topic 
will be “Advertising—Management’s 
Dynamic Partner.” 

e 

Gorden Mark, Abilene, Kansas, 
grain elevator operator and cattle- 
man, has established the Gorden 
Mark medical student loan fund at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
The fund was established by Mr. 
Mark to provide financial assistance 
for students in their third and fourth 
years in the University of Kansas 
school of medicine. Mr. Mark is an 
alumnus of the university and is a 
member of the Kansas senate. He 





Fall Grasshopper 


Count High in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Field 
margins are harboring an unusual 
number of grasshoppers this year, 
according to Dell E. Gates, extension 
entomologist at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. Mr. Gates recom- 
mended that sprays or baits be ap- 
plied before planting to wheat. 


owns an elevator at 


Kansas. 


Clay Center, 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Dr. William F. Geddes, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, were co- 
chairmen of a symposium on cereals 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at the 
University of Minnesota this week. 
A talk on commodity trading in oil- 
seeds was given by E. H. Russell, 
president of the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co., Minneapolis on Sept. 12. 





GRAIN STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 





will be exported. This is objected to 
as too facile an argument. 


Purpose of Standards 


It is recalled that federal grade 
standards were primarily designed to 
facilitate the movement of wheat 
from the producer to its ultimate 
end use—at the mill or in export mar- 
kets. Grade standards have been on 
a flexible basis, but in definite and 
simple terms, so that all buyers and 
sellers would know with reasonable 
exactness what they would obtain. 

Foreign claims—in part supported 
by USDA visitors to foreign markets 
—that U.S. grain deliveries fall short 
of grade standards are vigorously dis- 
puted by grain trade experts who 
emphatically state that the foreign 
buyer understands U.S. federal grades 
and knows exactly what he will get 
when he buys on the basis of US. 
federal grades. The point is made 
that the world wheat trade is at pres- 
ent a buyer’s market and that under 
such a condition the buyer always is 
blowing the whistle and claiming in- 
adequate or deficient delivery. 

The U.S. position in the world ex- 
port market as a residual supplier is 
seen not only in the many classes of 
wheat grown in this country but also 
in the marketing pattern. As wheat 
is harvested it is assumed that the 
U.S. miller carefully selects the bet- 
ter varieties, which he will use for 
milling, with the result that by the 
time wheat reaches a terminal or 
gets to an export position a substan- 
tially large part of the top quality 
of the crop has been syphoned off into 
the domestic flour business. 

Blending 

Blending of wheats by grain mer- 
Cnandisers and warehousemen is an- 
other practice which is a target for 
criticism. To this it is answered that 
were it not for the blending practices 
of the warehousemen considerable 
quantities of U.S. wheat would be 
marketed only at substantial dis- 
counts to the producer. 

Disinterested grain experts appear 
to agree that there is need for re- 
finement of some of the grade fac- 
tors, but they express fear that any 
broadside attempt to tighten up the 
standards may have a seriously detri- 
mental effect on the producer as well 
as on the grain merchandising ma- 
chinery of the futures markets which 
are already suffering from impaired 
utility with virtually all of the crop 
either in or moving steadily into the 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
throughout the crop year. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 

2, 9, 
1955 1955 
Close Close 
364%, 36% 
1% 70% 


5H 


7—1955— 
High Low 


Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 70 
Am. Cyanamid 634% 48 

Pfd. . 126% 106 
A-D-M Co. : 39% 40 
Borden ah 62% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. 27% 41 

Pfd. $5.50 a 100% 106 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 3 28% 

Pfd. $7 oa 5% 178% 
Cream of Wheat 32% 
Dow Chemical < 57% 
Gen. Baking Co. . 7 10% 

Pfd. $8 y d 145 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 74 b 83% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. . ‘ 56% I5b% 
Merck & Co. . 380% 5 23 

Pfd. $4 . 106% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 

Pfd. $7 . : 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Pfd. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc, 

Pfd. $4.50 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit 

of America 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co. 


39% 

90% 
52% 
30%, 32 
34% 34% 
lie 17% 


52% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd, ... 140 143 
General Foods Corp. : 101% 101% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 120 121 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.... 145 155 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 9h 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 101% 103% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102 103 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 8514 864% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 106% 108 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 87% 89 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102% 103% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Sept. Sept. 
° 9 


—1955—. 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. i’% 1% % 71% 

Great A&P Tea Co. 224 181 . 198% 

Pfd. $5 141 133% 140 139 

Hathaway Bak., 

Inc., “A” 6% 5 5% 
Horn & Hardart 

23% 2% 22% 


Corp. of N.Y. ‘ 

Pfd. $5 149% 138 i144 
Omar, Inc. 23% 195% 21% 22% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 11% 4% 5% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ....... 107 108 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 107% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 

Aug. Sept. 
26, 2, 
1955 1955 
Low Close Close 
4.00 


—-1955—, 
High 
Canada Bread 4% 2% 4.15 
Pfd. B 60 
Can. Bakeries 9% 
Can. Food Prod, 4.10 
A : ‘ 
Pfd. : . & 
Catelli Food, A 38 
B 


Cons. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. 
Gen. Bakeries 
Inter-City Bakeries 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, 
ae 155 
Maple Leaf Mig. . 
Pfd. ‘ ; 
McCabe Grain, A 17% 
B 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 
Ogilvie Flour 16% 
Pfd. ‘ 170 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 130 
Standard Brands 39%, 35 
Toronto Elev. 18% 16 
United Grain, A 19 17 eee 
Weston, George . 121 57 107 20% 
Pfd. 4%2% .. 107 103 106% 104% 
*Less than Board lot. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade 5, 1955 (000’s omitted) 


Wheat Oats 


Sept 
Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 2s én 
Lakes o° 243 100 

Totals ° oe 243 100 
Previous week .. “0 es 
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LEE MARSHALL EVENT 
SCHEDULED 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. — Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club will be 
the scene of the 28th annual outing 
for members of several eastern bak- 
ers’ clubs on Sept. 16-18. Bakers chub 
members from Boston, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, central Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia are invited. 
Highlight will be the annual golf 
tournament team competition for the 
Lee Marshall trophy on Sept. 17. 
Cocktail hours are scheduled for 
6:30 p.m. Sept. 16 and 6:45 p.m. Sept. 
17. The banquet will be served at 7:30 
p.m, Sept 17 and entertainment and 
dancing are scheduled for 10 p.m. on 
Sept. 16-17. No formal activity is 
scheduled for Sept. 18, according to 
George Landenberger, secretary of 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club and 
Outing chairman. 





Buhler Sales Staff 


Holds Conference 


ST. LOUIS—Fall and winter mer- 
chandising plans were discussed at a 
general meeting of the sales staff of 
the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. in 
St. Louis, Sept. 6-7. 

About 20 company sales represen- 
tatives were present in addition to 
C. N. Hiebert, president and general 
manager, D. O. Hiebert, director of 
production, H. M. Regier, sales man- 
ager, and Charles Rousell, assistant 
sales manager, from the company 
headquarters at Buhler; and Milton 
Buhler, southern regional sales man- 
ager, from the Memphis office of 
the company. 

Others present were Milton Simon 
and Clifford Cochran of Simon & 
Gwynn, Memphis, advertising agency 
for the Buhler firm. 

The Dixie Lily brands will again 
be promoted in a radio series over 
several southeastern stations, featur- 
ing the Blackwood Bros. Quartet, 
well-known gospel singers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEDISH WHEAT EXPORTS DIP 

STOCKHOLM—Traders report that 
the Swedish export availability of 
wheat in the current crop year will 
be considerably below that of the 
year 1954-55. The harvest is not ex- 
pected to exceed 900,000 tons and 
since the domestic requirement is 
700,000 tons, overseas sales will be 
limited to 200,000 tons. The trade 
also mentions that increased quan- 
tities of feedstuffs will be required 
in 1955-56, with sorghum one of the 
prime requisites from the U.S. 


——-BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Orleans Port Puts 


Grain Dumper in Action 


NEW ORLEANS — A $95,000 hy- 
draulic truck dumper has been placed 
in operation by the Port of New 
Orleans public grain elevator. The 
first shipment hancled was a ship- 
ment of soybeans sent here by the 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo. 

W. J. Amoss, director of the Port 
of New Orleans, said that the truck 
dumper, capable of unloading 12-15 
units per hour, now enables the port’s 
elevator to receive grain by barge, 
ship, rail or truck. Previous port im- 
provements for grain handling were 
a $7 million elevator addition com- 
pleted in 1953, new unloaders for 
barges and railroad cars and the in- 
stallation of pneumatic grain hand- 
ling equipment. 





Best Grain Marketing 


Essays Selected 


CHICAGO — A senior at North- 
western University and a graduate 
student at Iowa State College were 
named winners of the 1955 Uhlmann 
Awards in the national grain mar- 
keting essay contest at a dinner meet- 
ing held Sept. 8 as part of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade’s 8th annual 
Symposium on Commodity Market- 
ing. 

An essay on “Wheat Adjustment” 
by John A. Schnittker of Iowa State 
College at Ames was declared first 
prize winner in the graduate division 
of the contest. Hachiro Mayewaki, a 
resident of Chicago and student at 
Northwestern University, was 
awarded first prize honors in the un- 
dergraduate division for his paper on 
“Analysis of European Markets for 
Our Surplus Wheat.” Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president of Uhlmann Grain 
Co. and sponsor of the contest, pre- 
sented the $300 cash awards. 


Other winners in the graduate divi- 
sion were, second prize, Milton M. 
Snodgrass, Purdue University; third 
prize, Lester V. Manderscheid, Stan- 
ford University. Other winners were, 
Clarence Warren Beaty, Ohio State 
University; Joseph A. Lavender, Mon- 
tana State College; Velmar W. Davis, 
University of Illinois, and Jerry West, 
Oklahoma A&M College. 

Winners in the undergraduate divi- 
sion were, second prize, Philip J. 
Boucakert, University of Missouri, 
and third prize, Tommy W. Smith, 
Texas A&M College. Other winners 
were, Leonard J. Schrager, North- 
western; Richard G. Meddaugh, 
Northwestern; Richard L. Ideker, 
Montana State College, and George 
W. Emmert, Northwestern. 

Judges for the contest were, Ken- 
neth K. Du Vall, president, Merchan- 
dise National Bank; Ellis English, 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., and Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent, Indiana University. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DURUM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
averages of the domestic and export 
(Class II) prices of Amber Durum 
wheat for the month of August are 
$2.12 and $2.75 per bu., respectively. 
Both are basis No. 1 Amber Durum 
in store Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. On the basis of these prices the 
average export price of Amber Durum 
wheat over domestic price for the 
same grade is 63¢ per bu. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Illinois Grain Firm’s 
Installations Complete 


CAIRO, ILL.—The Mikco Grain 
Co., Cairo, Ill., is ready to place its 
new barge loading facilities and new 
100,000-bu. elevator addition into 
operation, according to Bill Haslauer, 
manager of the firm. 

The expanded elevator, with a total 
capacity of 800/000-bu., and the barge 
loading facilities, will speed up grain 
handling to customers, states Mr. 
Haslauer. 


——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW IOWA ELEVATORS 

OGDEN, IOWA — Workmen have 
started construction of the new 60,- 
000-bu. capacity elevator for the 
Ogden Grain Co. here. Another el- 
evator is also being built by the 
Danilson Grain Co. The Quaker Oats 
Co. at Beaver is also erecting a new 
elevator to add storage for 80,000 
more bushels of grain. 








MacMILLAN TALK 


(Continued from page 10) 





of supervision would arise, they say, 
and the receiver of delivery might be 
put to a disadvantage, since he would 
not know where in the continental 
U.S. he might receive grain. The fu- 
tures market, tradesmen say, is a 
delicate thing and cannot be rigged 
in favor of either a long or a short 
without severe dislocation. 


The increase of delivery points 
might be more palatable if Mr. Mac- 
Millan’s third point, the abolishment 
of all limitations on lines, is adopted, 
some of the trade say. Most trades- 
men believe the limitations of lines 
imposed by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority work a handicap on com- 
mercial interests, as well as limiting 
speculation, which they were set up 
to do. For instance, anticipatory 
hedging is not permitted. The trade 
believes that the limitations on lines 
can be lifted in a judicious way and 
make for improvements in the fu- 
tures market. 


Puts and Calls 

A virtually unanimous opinion fa- 
vored the revival of puts and calls. 
Some firms have abandoned the prac- 
tice of hedging, it is said, because of 
the expense of getting in and out 
of the market. Frequently hedgers 
have to force the market %¢ or \4¢ 
to get in, and the same procedure is 
followed to get out. running the cost 
of hedging up. Puts and calls, they 
say, would broaden the market, mak- 
ing it more fluid and less liable to 
wide fluctuations. 

The president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Julius Mayer, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., plumped for puts 
and calls in his acceptance speech 
in January. 

“It is also my hope,” said Mr. 
Mayer, “that within the near future 
we will be able to work out with the 
Commodity Exchange Authority a 
plan whereby trading privileges can 
be restored. Care must be taken to 
provide controls that will prevent 
abuses, but I know this can be han- 
dled satisfactorily. As more and more 
grain returns to the private trade 
and broader hedging facilities are 
needed, trading privileges would be 
helpful.” 


Some surprise had been expressed 
that the Board of Trade would call 
on Mr. MacMillan to address the 
symposium, in the light of the his- 
torically turbulent relationship be- 
tween his firm and the exchange. 
However, exchange officials said it is 
the policy of their organizaticn to 
foster broad and open discussion of 
any factors which will further the 
best interests of the grain trade. Mr. 
MacMillan, they say, represents a 
most important firm, and, since it 
had not been represented on the sym- 
posium previously, his appearance 
was justified. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 3, 
1955, and Sept. 4, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
-——in bond—, 
Aug. Aug. 


7-American— 
Sept. Bept. 

3, 4, 27, 28, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
444,682 414,580 218 86 

27,323 14,831 wee sas 
. 38,108 24,900 

9,138 
. 32,809 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 

.. rr 
Barley 


12,115 ba 

20,050 _ 130 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 27, fig- 

ures for corresponding date of a year ago 


given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
473 (1,111) bu. 











CWT. PROPOSAL 
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handling futures contracts. He en- 
visioned a need for a market in the 
production and processing area, prin- 
cipally west of the Mississippi River. 

The present contract is undesirable 
to both buyer and seller, Mr. Huge 
said. Additional stocks which may be- 
come available in Chicago storage 
would be a depressing factor, he said. 

The speculators’ interests and posi- 
tion were emphasized by Mr. Huge. 
He cited the developments which oc- 
curred in the cotton markets as be- 
ing parallel to the current situation 
in soybeans, and urged that futures 
contracts be altered to permit multi- 
ple deliveries. 

Provision of multiple deliveries 
would be a relatively ineffective and 
inefficient method for preventing “un- 
desirable squeezes,” Mr. Lighter said. 
It would depress values seriously dur- 
ing crop movement, he said. He 
claimed adoption of multiple delivery 
points would result in widening sea- 
sonal price swings. 

Passage of a bill pending in con- 
gress which concerns the subject 
would make CEA a price-fixing or- 
ganization, Mr. Lighter said. What 
is actually needed, he said, was more 
prompt and certain enforcement of 
rules by the exchange board. 
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The WICHITA 
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Mr. Lighter agreed with Mr. Huge 
that the question of multiple delivery 
points should be decided by the mar- 
ket place. If the reaction to a supple- 
mentary futures contract designating 
multiple delivery points was favor- 
able, the exchange would alter the 
contracts, he said. He insisted, how- 
ever, that the contracts include Chi- 
cago delivery. 


Secretaries Circle 


The secretaries circle composed of 
secretaries of regional, state and lo- 
cal trade associations affiliated with 
GFDNA, held its meeting Sept. 10-11. 
D. A. Meinershagen, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn., was elected presi- 
dent of the group. Richard I. Ammon, 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. was named secretary. 


Lloyd Case, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, addressed the Federa- 
tion of Cash Grain Commission Mer- 
chants at its meeting Sept. 12. Mr 
Case told the group that there was a 
possibility of the grain reconcentra- 
tion program being extended from 
wheat to other grains. He and several 
of the grain men considered the pro- 
gram for wheat a success. 

Frank Higgins, Frank H. Higgins 
Co., Minneapolis, was reelected presi- 
dent of the federation. Other re- 
elected officers were B. O. Holmquist, 
Holmquist Elevator Co., Omaha, first 
vice president; Earl M. Combs, E. M. 
Combs & Son, Chicago, second vice 
president, and Ralph H. Hegman, 
Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Terminal Grain Weighmasters 
National Assn. also conducted an all- 
day meeting Sept. 12. This association 
traditionally meets concurrently with 
GFDNA. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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LESS LOAN WHEAT 
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at approximately 460 million bushels 
and for these same state groups less 
than 10% of the wheat was under 
loan coverage as of Aug. 15. 


Looking into the crystal ball in any 
effort to determine how quickly an 
export demand can influence the free 
market price for wheat still held by 
farmers uncommitted to loan fails to 
disclose any activity which would 
stimulate the country price and con- 
tinue to encourage withholding of 
wheat from the loan. It has been 
seen previously that under the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. monopoly, with 
its export subsidy incentives, little 
free market wheat can compete in 
the export market. 


Crop to Exceed Demands 


The final estimate for the 1955 
crop indicates that production will 
exceed all demand. That conclusion, 
based on previous government ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour of 
about 270 million bushels, is subject 
to adjustment on the basis of better 
information reaching The Northwest- 
ern Miller from international govern- 
ment agencies which now see a po- 
tential 300-million-bushel export level 
this year. However, that does not 
remove the major qualification to 
export sales which is the presence of 
CCC as the dominant seller with its 
export subsidy incentives which price 
free wheat out of the export market. 

It may be a natural to conclude 
that considerably more 1955 crop 
wheat will have to move under the 
loan umbrella than has moved to 
date, particularly in the Southwest, 
or prices will have to slide down— 
or CCC will have to get out of the 
subsidy business until the wheat 
farmers can market their grain. 
That would take considerable doing 
since Congress has a large pistol 
pointed at the heads of USDA execu- 
tives in the form of Public Law 480. 


Few foreign buyers will be tempted 
to purchase open market wheat, 
either under the International Wheat 
Agreement or under the general sub- 
sidy regulation GR 261-GR 262 as 
long as the tempting bargain base- 
ment wheat under PL 480 is clearly 
available. 

Congress has indeed imposed an 
almost impossible situation on USDA 
in this price conflict. It may now be 
seen that PL-480, the pride and joy 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and Congress, will work to 
the disadvantage of the U.S. wheat 
producer as supplies from the new 








WANT ADS 

















v : v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








eae v RNR 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED HEAD MILL- 


er for large southwestern mill. Excellent 
salary and bonus. Write giving full par- 
ticulars. Address 1089, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 


City 5, Mo. 





Wanted: Young milling engineer. Good op- 
portunity for young man to gain experi- 
ence and promotion in modern corn mill. 
Write to: 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 











MACHINERY WANTED 











Vv RS 

ATTENTION FLOUR MILLS—WANTED — 

Large capacity Onion Rolls for removing 

garlic from wheat. Gurley Milling Co., 
Selma, N.C.; Phone 2303. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


"*Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."’ We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











crop closely match foreseeable de- 
mand, thereby driving them under 
the loan program coverage. 

Similar reluctance of producers of 
barley, oats, grain sorghums and flax- 
seed to enter loan commitments this 
year as compared with last are other 
features of this USDA report. All 
loan commitments for these crops are 
sharply down from last year at this 
period, notwithstanding reports of 
much heavier production for each. 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 


APPRAI 


SINCE 1925 






SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Quality Materials 


Modern, Efficient Plants 
and Equipment 








oad Saati Toapecon Lr © > Alin ol THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 


Brilliant, Multi-Color ae OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 
Brand Printing % > 








Hammond Multi-Wall Bags . . . shipping sacks of highest 
a 4 quality ... are produced in three modernly equipped, 

Dependable § 4 , strategically located plants. Our sales representa- 
Delivery Service Wb tives, with offices in 11 principal cities, have a 
thorough understanding of your packaging 
problems and are at your service at all times. 


‘an Why not call in the one nearest you today, 
ammon a from the list below. Let us show you what 
——— Hammond's quality and service can mean to you. 
ulli- alls “TREES ; : see 
| V | ARE A CROP” 


For Multi-Wall bags, “Make it 
a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 





Many buyers think of flour as 
a standard commodity. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues 
far above the average. If you 
want to know how good flour can 


be, try POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN - FEED GRAINS 
ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presiwens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—s E. M. SUMMERS 
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Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 


tee et= | CONVENTION Frontier sec, AACC; Guild tan, Sear. J. H. BLAK 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 e e E 


“MEELUNIE” CALENDAR Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; z 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
Heerengracht 209 > % O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, St., Boston 16, Mass. Representing 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND . 1956 Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Pacific Dist. No. 9, 


Assetintion of Operative Millers; Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 











; * 
Importers of ’ ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Benjomin  Rrankin jotel, Seattle;  Ky.; Sec, Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH | SeC Bienes alone pce a Wat, of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, I. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
la, Wash. ’ : Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 








TROELS FODE tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., . 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER ery Equipment Manufacturers New York 17, N.Y. Francis M Franco 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. Assn.) ; Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., Har- March 18-23—Grain Elevator and s 
Specializes in Flour, iaheke Feed = oy a. m=" 9 Tver eo Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
and Bakers’ Supplies ? a ore oage % * Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” Copenhagen Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 





Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic Trade, Chicago 4, Tl. 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., April 8-1l—Associated Retail Bak- 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. .... o¢ America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY Oct. 28-25—National Pretzel Bak- cago: Sec., Tru dy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
wound he ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
The Chase sean Sank New York ps Ps nd — oo April 12-15 — Southern Bakers NEW YORK 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London Pa. - P » Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 








Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, 



































Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracu,”’ London ¥ kane 21-28—Millers’ National Fed- The Montgomery Company 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. eration; Muchisbech Hotel, Kaneas R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1868 City; Sec. Herman Steen, 309 W. FLOUR BROKERS 
52, Mark Lane, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. BALTIMORE 3362 
LONDON, E. C. 3 May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
rs of Flour and y 
Importers Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
Other Cereals noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. P EEK BROS 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- , 
FLOUR IMPORTERS chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French Flour Brokers 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW Cable Reference: Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Wallace Building 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Address: H. 4’bert De Bary & Co. Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow “Witburg” Amsterdam Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 





























ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Established 1883 ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 2608 Portland Ave. Chariotte. N.C. GILBERT JACKSON 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED FLOUR IMPORTERS July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers - bag _ os 
AGENTS adn & “The Clearin ouse For Clears” 
' Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- & 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 73, Robertson Street, peace , see Giada We. Was wee, Rawal 1 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
. . « , : 29, Donegall Street, Belfas . nd : pte Bo . 3 altimor 
Cable Sanat “yee. .giaaeestetaigpesaliatal é R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., mabe -?9 . 
Charleston, W. Va, 
g BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLO 
" vReenaaneeele ETC. WADGRAN FRONAS & CO. LTD. KROGER CO. SALES UP WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
ms CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Mane ee E.6.8 ger Co. for the eighth four-week 410 Wilford Building 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 LONDON, E. ©. 8.1 jeriod ended Aug. 13, totaled $91,- 33rd and Arch Streets 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 781,099, an increase of $10,414,316 PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





over sales of $81,366,783 for the cor- 
responding four-week period a year 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | ago. Cumulative sales for the first — LO U R 


























GENERAL AGENCY eight periods of 1955 totaled $697,- 
Solicits C d With Shippe f ta 4 : 
Fleur ane Coteal Imperters ” FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 355,207, a $28,060,615 increase over Broker and Merchandiser 
74, Constitution . ables: our, SHEDS AND PULSE calac n 
Joh. Verhulatstrast. 141 sales of $669,204,592 for the same | DAVID COLEMAN, Incotporated 
LEITH Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. eight periods in 1954. Members N. Y. Produce Exchange ; 
Edinburgh, 6 Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N., Y. 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) SREAD 18 THE STAT OF Lire New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
REVISED WHEAT BULLETIN 
ULSTEEN A/S _MANHATTAN, KANSAS -_ The 
A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. FLORELIUS & UI 1913 Kansas State Experiment Station has COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Established 1866 OSLO, NORWAY revised its bulletin No. 370, “Growing Nashville, Tenn. 
Flour, Grain and Feed FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED Wheat in Kansas,” bringing up to 
cone ROTTERDAM yey Boy aa date various recommendations on FLOUR BROKERS 


ble RL iad , i ; j ~+ 
e Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “‘Flormel,” Oslo wheat growing practices in the state. 


The bulletin was issued in August. 


eel ny /Johason-Herbert & Co. | | sR. STRISIK CO. 


AMSTERDAM . 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam Flour Mill Agents 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PHONE L. D. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





























McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. JOHN F. REILLY KNIGHTON 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


60a Constitution Street, Leith Two Broad New York Cit NEW YORK BOSTON 
Cable Address: “Grats,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin wo broadway ew tor ity PHILADELPHIA 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


oR 2m ion 2) 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louls 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolls 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


Loulsville 


Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B, C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis 
Minneapolis id 
Buffalo 

Toledo 

Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 
i MILLING WHEATS 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Colorad 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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About the time a fellow gets to 
the point where he thinks nothing is 
too good for a girl, he offers himself. 


o?¢¢ 


A minister who was driving un- 
usually fast was telling his passen- 
gers about a wreck he had seen. Then 
he added: “I’ve come close to having 
several wrecks, but the good Lord 
was with me.” 

One of the passengers whispered: 
“If he doesn’t slow down, the good 
Lord won’t be able to keep up with 


him.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Steward: “Don’t be so down- 
hearted, lady. I have never heard of 
anyone dying of seasickness.” 

Victim: “Oh, don’t tell me that! 
It’s only the hope of dying that has 
kept me alive so far.” 


e¢ ¢ 
This is the season when, young or 
old, a man’s fancy turns wistfully 
to thoughts of a self-cleaning garage. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A gunman, it is being told, walked 
up to a theatre cashier, stuck a gun 
in her face and growled: “The pic- 
ture was horrible—give me every- 
body’s money back.” 


¢¢¢ 
In Scotland a motorist had a nasty 
shock when a large farm cart turned, 
without warning, into a side road. 
Having avoided a collision by noth- 
ing short of a miracle, the enraged 


motorist chased after the cart and 
shouted to the driver: “You blithering 
ass; why didn’t you put your hand 
out to show that you were turning 
in here?” 

“Uch, don’t be daft,” was the re- 
ply, “I always go doon this road.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Two Parisians, Francois and Louis, 
got to arguing about a lady. One 
word led to a thousand others, and 
they finally agreed to settle the mat- 
ter by a pistol duel in the park. 

At 7 on the appointed morning 
Francois was on hand with his pistol, 
his second, and his physician. A few 
minutes later, a messenger arrived 
with a note from Louis. “Dear 
Francois,” it read, “If I am late, 
don’t wait for me. Go ahead and 


shoot.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Security: A plan for turning one’s 
destiny to someone else. 


¢*?¢¢ 
“Now madam,” said the saleslady 
in the hat shoppe, “here’s a number 
that will never go out of style. Ten 
years hence it will look just as ridicu- 
lous as it does now.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An actor took his wife to the hos- 
pital for the birth of their first child. 
For the purpose of the film on which 
he had been working, the father-to- 
be sported a two-weeks’ growth of 
very dark beard. 

While waiting anxiously, he was 
joined by another expectant father— 
a haggard young man who paced the 


31 


floor for several minutes before no- 
ticing the first man sitting in a cor- 
ner. When he did spot him, the young 
man turned pale. 

“Good Heavens!” he said. 
long have you been waiting?” 


¢?¢¢ 
One sign of the times comes from a 
grade school geography teacher, one 
of whose pupils answered a test ques- 
tion, “Where is the English Chan- 
nel?” with “I’m not sure, but we 
can’t get it on our TV set.” 


“How 





CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 








St. Joseph, Mo. 








“For SUPER Results 
125) USE QUAKER 

("fi BAKERS FLOUR” 

The Quaker Oats Company 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















a 


“2 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annua! 
@ The Library, for reference and 


research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


MEPS Sea ire a eee tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropuUcTION 
CROPLIFE 








250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRaNcH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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KELLY- “THERE IS NO 
ERICKSON a rok QUALITY? 


| eS LLL TT 
Company, Inc. . 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


OMAHA FLOURS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





<a 





We Operate Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
Our Own 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) ®* LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


¥ b - HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
aboratories “WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¥ + Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv 





























A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS == 
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66 ’ ”9 
““Gooch’s Best” Hunter s CREAM 
The Oldest Flour 








SUPERIOR Brand in Kansas 
Q UALITY that for more than seventy years 
3 has stood at the very top of the 
to Make All Baked Things fine qualizy list. 
ar 
 tenchn, Sebeabe Wellington, Kansas 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














(REM There’s a world for All your tour. 
ci SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


» coke of quality in 
Timi. nee 
Jennison Flours COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 









Wu.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange I-H 





: 2 | 15, M 
, pe , _n QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
> ne ain IS 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 























sees AMERICAN SPECIAL” Ten apesiation in 

Our mill is located in the high protein designing and engraving 

wheat district of central western Kan- for Millers and the Grain Trade 
eas, and secures most of its wheat « 

directly from growers. Holland Engraving Co. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Kansas City, Missour! 














“Golden Loaf” t's our GARLAND MILLS 


The Flour wi 
tnt os 7 rr GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
T 
memes) oo cea Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














For Finer Packaging 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








e L 
this brand 
ay and yours! 


lax 
fat ) 


GAN 
PERCY KENT 


& ° COTTON 

® BURLAP 

e MULTIWALL BAGS 
f PERCY KENT BAG CO.INC 


tt t/t 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


‘**‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





s . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








m 1K - “OL TIMES” 
ROCK RIVER” °°ORBLODGETT’S” RYE .tciwitsr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





KNAPPE MILLING 
COMPANY 
Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 





















The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 







GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 









FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 





Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 






L. D. 229 


Co-Managers 











Ppiekedler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
all eras 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











+ x ban Pt 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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erated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


Sterwin Now Offers Grain’ Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 
A Complete Maturing 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
and Bleaching Service “Heart of America’ 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 











© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 








—A 
N accurate device for 





metering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine 


® OXYLIT 


° 
2,oxvun American Ace 
emis. —A superior bread 

Contract, write direct ost flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


E° — A highly 
Onomi 
bleaching a Wout 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








* TRADEMARK 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -- 


Acme-Evans Flours 


-cake flour 


flout 


ANGELITE- | 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough 
CRACKER KING- cracker sponge flour 


4 st graham 
100% Teh al wheat grc 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—low 


scosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting ~ milling - 
requirements as to quality and protein 

can be furnished froin modern, stra- 

tegically located terminal and subter- 

minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 





‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage canacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTr_e, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
E BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAto 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program The Horthwestern Hiller 


of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and — 
Kansas City, Me. list services. Are you taking advantage of this P. O. Box 67 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS service program? Ask for more details... . . MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
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DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Flour in Fabulous Times 


*“*Wheat had established itself securely as a major crop. 
Enthusiasts began to talk of Minnesota as ‘the banner wheat 
state.” Production had risen, between 1850 and 1865, from 
less than 2,000 bushels to 2,500,000. Flour milling prospered 
correspondingly under the stimulus of a price rise from fifty 
cents in 1860 to $1.50 at the end of the war. Measured even 


by the standards of pioneer growth the development was 


fabulous.’”* 


For more about the formative years of milling in the 
United States, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 








